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The Classical Review 





MAY 1888. 


THE EARLY ITALIAN DECLENSION. 


So much has been done for the Italian 
dialects by recent publications, Zvetaieff’s 
Inscriptiones Italiae Inferioris Dialecticae, 
Moscow, 1886 (including all dialectal inscrip- 
tions except Umbrian, Messapian, and 
Etruscan), Biicheler’s Umbrica, Bonn, 1883 
(an interpretation of the Eugubine Tables 
and the other Umbrian remains), and Lexicon 
Italicum, Bonn, 1881 (a list of the words and 
word-stems common to the Italian dialects), 
as well as by magazine articles of Deecke, 
Biicheler and others, that it may now be 
possible to construct a scheme of the Early 
Italian Declension, as Whitley Stokes has 
done of the Old Celtic in his article on ‘ Celtic 
Declension’ in Bezzenberger’s Beitrage, XI. 
parts 1-2, 1886 (since separately reprinted). 
In view of the wonderful similarity between 
Italian and Celtic declension and conjugation 
(cf. Latin fratribus with Middle Irish brathrib, 
Latin mentio, dat. mentioni with Middle Irish 
oir-mitiu, ‘reverence,’ dat. oi7-mitin, Latin 
sequor with Old Irish sechur) it may be as 
well to put the old Celtic case-suffixes, as they 
have been inferred by Stokes, side by side 
with those which we infer for the Early 
Italian.! One word of caution is necessary 
with regard to the forms quoted from Old 
Latin Inscriptions (mostly taken from Biich- 
eler, Grundriss der Lateinischen Declination, 
ed. Windekilde, Bonn, 1879, and Stolz Zatein- 
ische Grammatik, in Vol. II. Pt. i. of Iwan 
Miiller’s Handbuch der klassischen Altertums- 
Wissenschaft, Nordlingen, 1885, (since separ- 
ately reprinted). They cannot be always 
taken as genuine forms of the Latin Dialect, 
but must often be regarded as influenced 
by the dialect of the district where they 
have been found. Their divergences from 
what we may suppose the normal Latin 
inflexions have been, as far as was possible, 
classified and localized by Sittl in his Lokale 
Verschiedenheiten der lateinischen Sprache. 


1 For the Celtic suffixes enzlosed in square brackets 
I am myself responsible. 
NO. XV. VOL, II. 


Erlangen, 1882. Messapian and Etruscan 
inscriptions have been of course excluded 
from our investigations ; and we have en- 
deavoured to confine ourselves, in Italian 
inscriptions, to words whose form and case is 
either certain or comparatively certain, and 
in the latter event to call attention to the 
doubtfulness of the instance. 

A-STEMS :—Sine. Nom. -d, (Celt. -a), 
The original long quantity of the vowel 
(Gk. yxwpa, Skt. agva) is found for certain 
only in some instances in early Latin Poetry, 
e.g. Ennius, Ann. 148, et densis aquila pinnis 
obnixa volabat ; Plautus, 7'rin. 251, ducitur 
Jamilia tota, and, since the same writers use 
it also as a short syllable, we may conclude 
that it had about the time of Plautus and 
Ennius what writers on Phonetics call the 
‘half-long’ quantity. By the time of Terence 
the short quantity had come into vogue and 
asserted itself even in the domain of poetry. 
Of the other Italian dialects, the Oscan -o, e.9. 
vto (= via), Zv. 136, tovto (= tota, ‘com- 
munity’) 231, twfro Mapeptwo (= tota 
Mamertina) 253, and the Umbrian -a and -o 
(written in Old Umbrian -w) eg. muta (= 
multa, ‘fine’), mutu, toto, Tab. Ig. possibly 
point to an original -d@.1 In others, which 
have -a, Faliscan cela (= cella) Zv. 50, Cavia 
(= Gaia) 55, Vestine data 11, Pelignian 

1 Brugmann, Grundriss p. 99, infers the passing of 
@ into o in Umbrian from Old Umbrian pihaz (= 
piatus) Tab. Ig. 1 B 7, which in Late Umbrian is 
pihos V1. B 47, and Middle Umbrian nom. Casilos 
(a tribe-name in * -a/is) V. B. 13 compared with dat. 
Casilate on the same inser. V. B 16. To these we 
may add Old Umbrian kunikaz (= genu nixus) IV. 
15 and Late Umbrian conegos VI. B 5; and perhaps 
Old Umbrian subahtu II. A 42 and Late Umbrian 
subotu VI. B 25, Old Umbrian anter vakaze I B 8 
and Late Umbrian ander vacose VI. B 47. The quan- 
tity of the vowel is uncertain in Old Umbrian Pres- 
tate (=Praestitae) I B 27 and Late Umbrian Prestote 
VIL. A 6 (ef. Oscan Anterstatai Zv. 87 A). It is pro- 
bably short in Old Umbrian umaltu (=commolito ?) 
II. A 9, and Late Umbrian comoltu VI. B17, but the 
vowel can hardly be originally @, (stem mol-). In 
Oscan we may perhaps find an argument for o repre- 
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Scaifia 28 ( prismu 13 is a doubtful example), 
the quantity is uncertain. 

Gen. (1) -ds, (2) -az. (Celtic -2s [from an 

original -ais ? }, rarely -ds.) 

(1) The first of these (cf. Gk. xXwpas, Skt. 

gnas- -pati-) is found in classical Latin only 
in the legal phrase paterfamilias, mater- 
Samilias, but in the Early Poets not infre- 
quently. It is the invariable suffix in Oscan, 
e.g. vereias (=* viriae, ‘the men of a com- 
munity,’ cf. ciiria =* co-viria) Zy. 81, ettwas 
(money) 231, in Umbrian (later Umbrian -ar) 
e.g. tutas, totar Tab. Ig., and in Pelignian, 
e.g. Perseponas (Proserpine) Zv. 13. The 
tinal -s is wanting in the Old Latin Coira 
pocolo, Kiph. Epigr. I. 6. 

(2) The second is only found in Latin, un- 
less the doubtful Marrucine totai Maroucai 
Zy. 8, be really genitives. It is regularly 
used in the oldest Latin inscriptions till the 
time of Plautus, e.g. Lavernai CLL. 1. 47, 
Duelonai (= Bellonae) 196, 2, and occasion- 
ally afterwards. In early poetry it is frequent, 
the length of both vowels being established 
bysuch lines as Ennius, Ann, 34, olli respondit 
rex Albat Longai, but -ae is the invariable 
form in Terence and classical Latin. 

No satisfactory account has yet been given 
of this suffix, nor has it been found possible 
to connect it with the other suffix -ds. The 
original Celtie suffix -és might stand for an 
earlier -ais ; but no genuine instance of -ais 
occurs on Latin or Italian inscriptions. The 
word formerly read Proseynais (Proserpine), 
on a mirror found at Cosa (C.1.Z. 1. 57), now 
turns out to be really Prosepnai, and is most 
likely a dative (Cholodniak in Rhein. Mus. 
1887), while the genitives in -aes (sometimes 
-es) are only found in epitaphs of libertinae 
from the seventh cent. A.U.C. e.g. Pesceniaes 
Laudicaes, Monimes, and so are probably 
Greek (-ys), not Latin formations, 

Dar. (1) -di, (2) -d, (Celt. 2, [from an 
original -at ?]}) 

(1) Examples of dat. in -ai are not so com- 
mon as of gen. in Old Latin Inscriptions, e.g. 
Menervai C.I.L. 1.191, Loucinat 813. The 
length of both vowels seems to be shown in 
Ennius, Ann. 479 terrat frugiferat, but this is 
the only instance of dat. -ai in Latin poetry 
(see however Priscian, VIT. 9, quoted below). 
The common ending on early inscriptions is 
e, e.g. Diane, Victorie, Fortune, C.I.L. 1 168, 
183, 64, while in classical Latin the spelling 
is -ae, though we find -at on inscriptions even 
senting original @ in the form tritbom (acc. sing. 
A-Stem (?) = domus), Zy. 143, for the 

sing. of A-Stems in Osean 


of a fem. 
length of the @ in the ace. 


is established by the spelling paam (=quam) on the 
same inscr. 
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of the Emperor Claudius, e.g. Antoniai Augus- 
tai matri, Orelli 650. Probably -ai, -e, and ae 
are varieties of the same form (Seelmann, 
p- 167). In Oscan, a language in which diph- 
pipe preserve their identity, we have -ai, 

Anterstatat (=* Interstitae) Zv. 87 A, 
Entras (=* Intrae) 87 A. In Umbrian, 
where they become long vowels, we have -e 
e.g. tote Tab. Ig., and so in Marsic, Vesune, 
Zy. 43. 

(2) On some old Latin inscriptions we have 
Fortuna, Loucina, ke. Pelignian Minerva, Zv. 
35 is doubtful, and Faliscan Menerva sacrum 
70 not absolutely certain. 

Acc. -dm (Celt. -im [-en ?), ‘due to an 
invasion by the I-Declension ’ Stokes). 

The long vowel is indicated by Oscan paam 
(=quam), “Dy. 143 and perhaps by the -om of 
Oscan tritbom ekak (=domum hance, possibly 
not an A-Stem) on the same inser., but by no 
other instance. In Latin, we know from 
Priscian I. 40 that along vowel tended to be 
shortened before final -m, eg. rém; and we 
have no clue to the quantity of the vowel in 
other dialects, Umbrian totam, and (with loss 
of final -m) tota, Tab. Ig.; Pelignian biam, 
Zv. 33, Marrucine eitwam ‘(money) . . vena- 
linam 8. 

Voce. -a (Celt. -d), Latin Musd, &e. No cer- 
tain examples in Italian dialects, except 
Umbrian, where the ending is -a, e.g. Serjia, 
Tab. Ig. 

As. -dd, (Celt. -ad [?)). 

Still found in Old Latin Inscriptions and 
Poetry, written throughout the 8. C. de Bac- 
chanalibus, 186 B.c., but wanting in other 
inscriptions of the same date or earlier, so 
that it may be regarded as almost out of use 
in the time of Plautus. The loss of the final 
-d must have been nearly contemporaneous 
with the shortening of final -d in the nom. 

In Osean we have -ad, sovad (=suia) Zv. 
89, egmad (=re) 231. So in Faliscan senten- 
tiad 70. In Umbrian the -d has disappeared, 
eg. vea (=vid) Tab. Ig. I B 14, totaper 
iovina (=pro urbe Iguvina) passim, and 
also in Pelignian oisa (= usa) Sv. 14 (vitad 
13 is doubtful). 

Loc. -ai (Caltic -é 
-ai ?)). 

In Early Latin -ai is found probably in 
CLL. 1. 54, Novios Plautios med Romai fecid 
(a Saturnian line’), but the monosyllabic 
pronunciation and the spelling -ae soon as- 
serted themselves. 

In Oscan -ai, e.g. viat mefiat (=in media 
via) Zv. 136, but Bansae (= Bantiae) on the 
Lucanian tablet, (Zv. 231), a later inscription 
in Roman letters. In Umbrian -e, e.g. tote 
Tab. Ig., Aketunie ib. 


{from an original 
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Instr. ? (Celt. -a [?}) 

The natural suffix would be -d, but whether 
any certain instances in Latin or the other 
dialects can be found is doubtful. 

Piurat. Nom. (1) -ds (2) ai (Celtic -ds) 
(Celtic Dual -é [from an original -ai ?}). 

(1) The Indoeur. suffix -ds (Skt. agvds. cf. 
Lithuanian and Gothic) was probably the 
form of which we have a development in the 
-« of the Latin inscriptions found at Pisau- 
rum in Umbria, matrona dono dedrot (= 
matronae donum dederunt) C.J.Z. 1. 173, 
177. It was in use in Oscan, e.g. aasas ekask 
(=arae hae), Zv. 87 B, in Umbrian, e.g. urtas 
(=ortae) Tab. Ig. IIT. 10, later ivengar (= 
juvencae) VII B 2, and Marrucine, asignas 
(sacrificial meats) Zv. 8, (Pelignian datas 35 
is doubtful), although we have no clue to the 
quantity of the a. 

(2) The Latin suffix -ai (cf. Gk. yépac) 
has not been found in any Italian dialect. 
It is used in inscriptions (e.g. on the 8. C. de 
Bacchanalibus, tabelai datai erunt) till the 
time of Terence, when it was replaced by -ae. 
That it was not, like the gen. sing. -ai, disyl- 
labie we learn from Priscian VII. 9 : Nomi- 
nativuset vocativus pluralis primae declinatio- 
nis similis est genetivo et dativo singulari. 
Nam in ‘ae’ diphthongum profertur ut ‘hi’ 
et ‘o poetae’; sed in his non potest divisio 
fieri, sicut in illis. 

Gen. -dzom! (Celt. -dm [dn}). 

In Latin, we have no instances till the 
classical period when the form was -drum, 
though from the Gk. -a(o7)wov of Homeric 
Oedwy, &e. we should expect the earliest form 
to be -dzdm. Before final -m, as we have seen, 
a long vowel tended to become short. 

In the single instance in Oscan, eizazunc 
egmazum? ( = illarum rerum), on the Lucanian 
tablet, Zv. 231, 25, the w might quite well 
express a long 6 sound, but from the Old 
Umbrian -aru, é¢.g. antermenzaru sersiaru (= 
intermenstruarum *cersiarum), II A 16, we 
can infer nothing with regard either to the 
quantity or the quality of the final vowel. 
In the New Umbrian tables no instance of 
a gen, pl. of an A-Stem occurs. 

The -wm suffix only occurs in the Latin 
amphorum and drachmum, where it is evi- 
dently the Greek -év. 

Dar. Asi. Loc. Instr. (1) ais (2) -as (1) 
(3) dbos, where 6 represents Idg. BH (Celt. 
-abis -abos). 

(1) is the usual suffix in the Italian 
Family. There is no instance of it in its 
original form in any known Latin inser., but 
we find its legitimate development -es in 


1 Z indicates soft s, as in ‘easy.’ 
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some inscriptions, e.g. soveis. . nuges (=suis 
nugis) C..L.1. 297, while -eis is the common 
form till the end of the Republic, when the 
spelling -2s comes into vogue. This is also the 
Locative suffix, e.g. forts, Athenis. [A-Stems 
sometimes contract, e.g. provincis on the Mon. 
Ancyranum. 

Oscan retains the diphthong-ais, e.g. Dium- 
pais (=Limphis?) Zv. 87 B. In Umbrian, 
as we should expect, we find -es, later -er, 
e.g. anzeriates (observatis), Tab. Ig. I A 1, 
aseriater, VI, A 1. 

(2) is found on one inscr., a Latin one, 
discovered in the ‘Corniscarum divarum 
locus trans Tiberim’ of which Festus, p. 64, 
speaks. The inscr. runs: devas Corniscas 
sacrum, the first two words (cf. the dat. pl. 
of O-Stems in -os infr.) being probably dat. 
pl. and not gen. sing. 

(3) -dbus is common in old Latin writers, 
e.g. manibus dextrabus in Livius Andronicus, 
ap. Non. p. 493, but in classical Latin was 
only used to distinguish A-Stems from cognate 
O-Stems, e.g. diis deabusque, Cie. pro Corn. 1. 

Acc. -ans (Celt. -dss [1]. [This might re- 
present an earlier -ans]}). 

The nasal is not found in any instance, but 
is indicated by the form of the suflix in the 
different dialects: in Latin -és; in Osean 
-ass, e.g. ekass viass (= has vias) Zv. 142 ; in 
Umbrian -af, and, (with loss of final </), -a 
e.g. eaf iveka (=eas iuvencas) Tab. Ig. I B 
42, vitlaf (=vitulas) I B 31, purka rufra 
(=poreas rubras) I B 27 ; in Marrucine -a/, 
e.g. tafe (=eas+ce) Zv. 8. 

Voc. -probably same as Nom. Pl. [Celt. 
same as Acc. PI.] 

No instance occurs outside of Latin. 

E-STEMS. These may best be treated 
after the A-Stems, for they stand in the 
closest connection with the ]A-Stems, cf. Lat. 
saevities and saevitia, effigies and effigia 
(Afranius 365). The Ace. and Abl. Sing. 
are often in -am, -d, and the Plur. generally 
follows the A-declension. All the Latin 
words are fem. except dies (sometimes fem.), 
and all end in -ies except fides, spes (perhaps 
an S-Stem originally), and ves. They encroach 
also on the I-declension, eg. plebés, gen. 
plebei, famés, abl. fame. 

In Celtic we seem to have no trace of 
E-Stems, but IA-Stems approximate to the 
I-declension (cf. Stokes in Bezz. XI 1, p. 79 
sq.) [Latin é@ would be in Celtic 7] There 
are fem. I-Stems (ib. p. 80, sqq.), which Stokes 
classes with Greek stems like xis, and Skt 
dhis, but these can hardly be compared. 

Indeed we can scarcely say that there are 
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many traces of them in any Italian dialect, 
except Latin. Biicheler quotes six possible 
examples from Umbrian (see below), but all 
are more or less doubtful, with the exception 
of re- Lat. res, (where the Idg. Stem was 
probably RE{); and the two which we quote 
from Oscan and Marrucine are more than 
doubtful. Instead of the stem dié- (Idg. 
probably DIEQ) the Oscan seems to have 
used a diminutive O-Stem (in Latin an 
A-Stem, diécula), acc. zicolom, abl. ziculud, 
abl. pl. zicolois, Zv. 231. 

Some would refer to an Italian E-Declen- 
sion the contracted forms of proper names 
which are given below among the [O-Stems, 
e.g. Latin Clodis, Oscan Aadiriis, Ohtavis ( = 
Octavius), Marrucine Alies (= Allius), Pelig- 
nian Ofturies &e. (cf. Lat. Verres and Verrius, 
vates and Old Latin vatius (Caper ad fin.)] 

Nom. -és, e.g. Lat. materiés (materia is also 
in use). 

Gen. (1) -és (2) -@i (3) -@. The varieties 
of this case are very puzzling. Aulus Gellius 
has a special chapter on them (IX. 14). 

(1) is the oldest form, e.g. rabiés in Lucr. 
4, 1075 quodcumque est, rabies unde illaec 
germina surgunt, dies in Cic. Sest. 28, ac- 
cording to Gellius. 

(2) -€ is the classical form after 7, e.g. 
diei, -&, a weakening of the original form, in 
all other genitives eg. fidei. We have in 
Plaut. both ré?, e.g. magnai rei publicai gratia, 
Mil. 103, and réi, e.g. aduléscens, quaeso quid 
tibi mectimst rei, Men. 494, but usually re¢ 
as one syllable. This monosyllabic pronun- 
ciation of the sutlix paved the way to the 
next variety -2, e.g. Virg. A. I. 636, Munera 
laetitiamque dii, (so Gellius quotes the line), 
plebiscitum etc. 

(3) -é was declared by Caesar in his book 
De Analogia to be the correct form. We have 
it not unfrequently in the poets, e.g. Hor. 
C. III. 7, 4, Constantis juvenem fide. 

Dart. (1) -é (2) ~. 

(1) is the classical form after i (cf. the 
Gen. -é) e.g. diei, but in other datives -é, e.g. 
fidei. Next came -ei e.g. rei, Plaut. and pro- 
bably -%, although we have no certain exam- 
ple of this last. Gellius (IX. 14) tells us that 

Jaciit was read by many persons for facie in 
Lucilius, VII fr. 6 and v. 228. 

(2) was the form used by purists of an 
earlier period. cf. Gell. IX. 14, In casu autem 
dandi qui purissime locuti sunt non ‘faciei,’ 
uti nune dicitur, sed ‘facie’ dixerunt). 


(To be continued.) 
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It is also the suffix of the doubtful Umbrian 
instances kvestretie (=quaesturae) and avie 
(=augurio) Tab. Ig., whereas the dat. of the 
stem re- appears in the form ri in V A 4, 
ere riesune kuraia (=is rei divinae curet). 

In Osean, Biicheler declares the dat. Keri 
on the plebeian inser. Zv. 129 and Kerri 87 A, 
B to be E-Stems. In Pelignian we have a 
similar form Cerri 28, which Biicheler makes 
a dat. also. 

Acc. -ém. 

The Latin tendency was to shorten a vowel 
before final -m, as Priscian (I. 30) tells us, 
quoting, amongst other examples, rém, spém, 
diém, but when this tendency asserted itself 
we do not know. 

Voc. like Nom. 

ABL, -éd. 

We have no example of this, presumably 
the original suffix, but only of -2, eg. ré, 
which in Umbrian appears as re (in the late 
Umbrian reper = prore VII. B 2), and Middle 
Umbrian ri V. A 5: wraku ri esuna (illa cum 
re divina). 

We have also in Middle Umbrian whtretie 
(=auctoritate) V. A 2, 15, which may be an 
E-Stem, and Biicheler adds skalceta (=ex 
patera), scalsi-e (=in patera) Tab. Ig., but 
the instance is a very questionable one. 

The Oscan ettie in Zv. 89 sovad eitie (sua 
pecunia) is extremely doubtful. The usual 
form is eitiwvad, Zv. 143, 146. 

Loc. No examples, except perhaps die in 
meridie, diequinti, postridie, &c. 

Piur. Most Latin E-Stems have no plural 
or follow in the plural the A - declension. 
Dies (an Idg. EQY-Stem1) and res (an Idg. 
E[-Stem?) are the only two that have all the 
plural cases. Acies, effigies, facies, glacies, 
series, species, spes, are quoted in grammars 
in the Nom. Acc. Voce. 

Nom. -és, €.g. spes. 

Gen. -@rum in dierum, rerum. 

Dat. Ast. Loc. Instr. -ébus in diebus, 
rebus. Biicheler makes Late Umbrian dovies 
(=juvenibus masc.) Tab. Ig. an E-Stem, but 
this is doubtful. The s, which does not 
become 7, points to a dat. pl. suffix like Lat. 
-bus. 

Acc. -és, e.g. res. Biicheler quotes from 
Late Umbrian the doubtful tovie, Tab. Ig. 
the older form of which, by the analogy of 
the other declensions, would be * iovie/. 

Voc. -like Nom. 


Watuace M. Linpsay. 


So in Latin. 
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REVIEWS. 
GREEK MYTHOLOGY. 


Ausfihrliches Lexicon der griechischen und 
rémischen Mythologie. Herausgegeben von 
W.H. Roscuer. Parts 1-12 (A—Hera), 
each part 2 mks. 


TE task to which the compilers of this 
Lexicon have set themselves is certainly 
very heavy, and, however the quality of the 
different parts of the work may vary, its 
contributions to the study of Greek and 
Roman religion, and of the religious and 
mythological monuments of the two coun- 
tries, must be very highly estimated. The 
object of the undertaking as expressed by 
the editor is to present by means of an equal 
statement of the literary and monumental 
evidence a complete account of the facts of 
the myths and cults. Questions concerning 
the ‘ Deutung’ or the origin and significance 
of these facts are to be of secondary import- 
ance, and are only to be admitted when the 
answers are certain or extremely probable. 
Whether this promise is strictly observed 
may be noted later. The Lexicon occupies 
itself with foreign, and particularly with 
Oriental, myths and forms, only so far as 
these affect the classical. The work is ex- 
clusively a work of German scholarship ; and 
the names of thirty-seven scholars who have 
contributed, many of them names of emi- 
nence in particular lines of research, are 
given in the preface, and Roscher himself is 
the author of some important articles. The 
editor expresses a hope not only that an 
exhaustive statement of the material is 
given, but that his fellow-workers have been 
able in some articles to solve certain pro- 
blems and to present certain new and original 
views. This hope can only be tested by a 
review of the separate articles in detail; 
these being distinct monographs containing 
often distinct principles of interpretation, 
and displaying different merits and defects 
of form and statement. Editorial supervision 
seems to have produced unanimity only in 
the arrangement. On the whole the Greek 
articles — with which alone the present 
notice is concerned—are prepared with cha- 
racteristic thoroughness and wealth of detail, 
though generally the account of the literature 
is more satisfactory than that of the monu- 
ments. It was inevitable that the work of 
so many hands should be somewhat unequal, 
and one is occasionally obliged to note 
lacunae in the statement and the irrelevance 
of certain references to the matter in hand. 





The plan of most of the longer articles, those 
on the divinities, for example, is fairly clear, 
and one does not feel much difficulty in 
gathering the main points. 

An attempt is usually made to discover 
the original and essential conception of the 
divinity, to enumerate the various functions 
and aspects of the figure, and to deduce them 
if possible from that ; then a full mention 
is usually given of the various local beliefs 
and centres of worship; lastly of the myths 
in which the divinity figures. After this 
follows a detailed account of the monu- 
ments, tracing out in historical sequence the 
changes in the treatment of the type from 
the archaic to the last period, noting any 
monumental illustration of special local 
beliefs and traditions, and collecting and 
frequently illustrating the various artistic 
representations of the characteristic and im- 
portant myths. As a set-off against much 
that is excellent, one notices sometimes the 
exaggeration of the principle of reducing to 
a logical unity or order the manifold charac- 
teristics of an Athene, an Artemis, or a 
Hekate; again, one rarely finds any dis- 
tinction expressed between the original pre- | 
historic idea and the idea that was present | 
to the mind of a Greek worshipper of a par- | 
ticular period. These are some of the most | 
frequent material defects. The worst formal 
defect is the defect of style which, except 
in a few articles, is ultra-professorial. A 
fearful obscurity hangs upon the structure 
of the sentences and the marshalling of facts 
and arguments. The obscurity is generally 
greatest when the writer is not merely giving 
materials, but is advancing a special theory 
of hisown. As regards the archaeological 
side of the work, the chief cause of complaint 
might be the slight or comparatively slight 
attention given to the inner quality, the 
religious or spiritual meaning, the imagina- 
tive aspect of the monuments that deal with 
divine types. A striking technical flaw in 
the Lexicon is the very inferior execution of 
the plates, which are far below the level of 
the engravings in Baumeister’s Denkmdler 
des Classischen Alterthums. 

For any fair review of the work it is 
necessary to notice briefly some of the more 
important articles. That on Achilles by 
Prof. Fleischer contains a very complete and 
clear account of the Homeric and _post- 
Homeric legends ; but the archaeological 
account of the monuments is only given 
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incidentally in confusion with the literary 
statement ; and the section entitled ‘ Achilleus 
in der bildenden Kunst’ is very meagre, the 
writer disclaiming special knowledge of this 
side. In speaking of the various mythic 
actions of the hero he notices specially his 
relations with Telephos, but nowhere refers 
to the very important representations on the 
smaller Pergamene frieze ; nor, in speaking 
of the records of the death of Protesilaos, to 
the Gjilbaschi reliefs at Vienna, which in 
all probability deal with this theme. Nor 
is any notice taken of the frequent repre- 
sentations of the combat between Achilles 
and Memnon. 

The fallacy of endeavouring to resolve all 
mythic personages into their physical ele- 
ments is pleasantly exemplified by his sec- 
tion on ‘ Die Deutung.’ Among the various 
‘Deutungen’ of ‘Achilleus’ he mentions 
‘River-god’ (Forchhammer) ; ‘God of Light 
—the clear-shining one’—a very familiar 
title (Max Miiller) ; a deity somewhere be- 
tween water and sun, ‘ein fluthender Licht- 
heros’ (Gerhard), &c. One thinks that this 
page is intended to be humorous until one 
finds that Dr. Fleischer himself declares for 
the river-god. 

More judgment is shown by Kliigmann, 
who has written a good article on the 
Amazons, in his explanation of the origin 
of the myth, for which he finds a quasi- 
political source in the institutions of tribes 
north of the Euxine, the Scythae and 
Massagetae. Of the great monuments that 
deal with the battles of the Amazons, 
especially of the Fugger sarcophagos, he 
does not give a very full account, nor does 
he notice that symbolical value of these 
representations which explains their con- 
nection and frequent juxtaposition with 
such myths as the gigantomachy. 

The article by E. Meyer on Ammon 
forms a useful chapter in the history of 
Greek religion, as he establishes the purely 
foreign character of the Greek cult, against 
Parthey and Overbeck, who claim for it 
a genuine Hellenic origin. In his account 
of the monuments the writer omits to 
mention the changed treatment of the 
different periods of sculpture; the vital 
spiritual distinction between the earlier 
purely Hellenic rendering, of which perhaps 
the work of Calamis was the archetype, and 
the later bizarre expression given to the 
face of the god in the Hellenistic period, 
when the Greek was debased by a certain 
Oriental character. 

Roscher’s article on the worship of Aph- 
rodite, as presented in literature, shows a 
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more scientific method than appears in the 
rest of his work in the Lexicon. He starts 
with the distinction between the Oriental 
and the Hellenised Aphrodite, then gives a 
methodical and sufficient statement of the 
essential characteristics of the first, ard 
shows these reappearing in a Hellenic guise 
in the second. Towards the close he admits, 
as he was bound to admit, the existence of a 
primitive and native Hellenic Aphrodite ; 
but he thinks that this was at a very early 
period confused with the Oriental. Only he 
does not suggest any content for this primi- 
tive type that was lost; and he gives no 
place to the theory. that many of the func- 
tions of the later Aphrodite which he 
deduces from the borrowed Oriental cult 
may be lineally descended from the aboriginal 
native idea of a goddess powerful over the 
processes of love and birth. For instances, 
an Aphrodite Koupotpodos, KwAcas, TevervaAXis 
might be thus explained; and certainly 
nothing is gained by resorting to the Moon 
for explanation of these titles of the goddess, 
as Roscher is inclined ; for if he is right in 
speaking of the Aphrodite of the East or 
Astarte as a moon-goddess, he cannot show 
that Aphrodite was ever thus regarded in 
genuine Greek belief. The most important 
omission in this part of his article is the 
absence of any proper discussion of the two 
titles so frequently misinterpreted, A phrodite 
Pandemos and Aphrodite Ourania. The 
right interpretation involves a delicate 
handling of texts and monuments. He does 
not even sketch out the lines of this ques- 
tion, which is of great weight in the history 
of Greek religion and religious sculpture. 
In the archaeological section written by Dr. 
Furtwiingler, where from his special learn- 
ing we should have expected most, the work 
is very disappointing. He assumes a good 
deal and omits a good deal. He discovers 
the ‘Aphrodite’ Sosandra of Calamis in a 
bas-relief ; but he does not attempt to justify 
his very questionable belief that the Sosandra 
of Calamis is an Aphrodite at all and not 
rather a Hera. He finds an imitation of the 
Aphrodite of Alcamenes in the so-called 
‘Venus Genetrix,’ a type of which the best 
example is the statue in the Louvre (Fréhner, 
No. 135); but he does not notice several 
incongruities in the statue which clash with 
its ascription to so early a period, and which 
suggest rather the eclectic manner of a 
later school Among so many assump- 
tions he might have noticed the much more 
probable one that the recumbent figure from 
the east gable of the Parthenon represents 
the Pheidian ideal of Aphrodite; and he 
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might have mentioned the striking head in 
the Louvre—probably of Aphrodite—a great 
work of Greek religious sculpture, to which 
Overbeck gives a place among the sculpture 
of the Parthenon, but which perhaps belongs 
to a generation later. Of the Aphrodite of 
Cnidos, and of the Melian figure, both works 
of the very highest importance for the 
spiritual expression of the idea, he only 
gives a dull and mechanical account; and 
no mention at all of the semi-Oriental Venus 
of Libanus, or of those monuments of the 
later period in which once more the Oriental 
and Hellenic ideas are seen to meet. 

The account of Apollo by Roscher and 
Furtwiingler is very defective on both sides ; 
while it illustrates the method of exposition 
which Roscher usually employs. He starts 
with the elementary physical idea from 
which the divinity is born, and then deduces 
from this the various moral and spiritual or 
political qualities that give character to 
him. In this case the method is open to 
less objection, because it is certain the con- 
ception of Apollo as the sun-god, from which 
the writer proceeds, is the original one, and 
he is able to show that this aspect of the 
god is preserved in much of the ritual of the 
Apolline feasts, the Hyacinthia and the 
Daphnephoria. But it is a questionable 
belief that the idea of the musical Apollo 
and of Apollo Delphinios, the god of the 
seafarers, was consciously developed from 
the primitive idea. In this, as in other 
cases, we may suppose that certain qualities 
and functions become as it were mechani- 
cally ascribed to the deity, as these derive 
importance from the growing culture or 
special habits of the nations among whom 
his worship is prominent. Again, the writer 
never touches on the question, which to the 
student of the historical periods of Greek 
religion is the primary one—To what degree 
does the physical conception survive in the 
consciousness of the worshippers of the dif- 
ferent ages? He does not note that the 
solar character of Apollo has receded from 
view in the Homeric hymn, nor does he note 
certain monumental evidence of its late 
survival. But he omits much else besides 
this : such designations as Apollo éyoddyos, 
Apollo Smintheus, which savour of primitive 
and backward conceptions, and which only 
with great effort can be explained by solar 
principles : such as Apollo OvAvos, Ardupaios, 
Hieropolitanus, which convey peculiar and 
perhaps Oriental religious thought, should 
surely find their place in a Lexicon which 
promises an exhaustive statement of the 
material, 
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In the archaeological section there are 
certain things that we may challenge among 
the theories, and certain omissions we may 
again note among the facts. Dr. Furtwingler 
gives the two antique types of Apollo, the 
rigid pose with the arms hanging straight 
by the sides, and the freer pose of the ex- 
tended arms, and he rightly asserts that 
there were contemporary instances of the 
two types, but he omits to notice that the 
former is obviously the earlier. He accepts 
the theory of Conze that the Choisseul- 
Gouftier Apollo and the cognate statues are 
to be referred to the Apollo ’AXegixaxos of 
Calamis, disregarding the incongruities be- 
tween the style of the British Museum 
statue and the account given us of Calamis’ 
style. A much worse paradox is his refer- 
ence to the coins of Rhegium as illustrations 
of the Apollo Pythoctonos of Pythagoras. 
He has nothing at all to say of the spiritual 
treatment of the ideal in the sculpture of 
the transitional and Pheidian period, while 
his exposition of the fourth century and 
Praxitelean types is much better. But it is 
very remarkable that he should have made 
no mention of the Apollo of the Pergamene 
frieze, one of the most important fragments 
of the Pergamene discoveries. It is a work 
of independent value ; it bears on the ques- 
tion of the Apollo Belvidere, and it might 
have been noticed in his description of the 
chief Apolline myths, a description marred 
by the omission of the myth of the Giganto- 
machy. Lastly, one may fairly complain 
that no word is said of the striking passage in 
Libanius concerning the Apollo at Daphne. 

The article by Schreiber on Artemis is 
fuller and more exact on both sides. And 
he keeps free from the temptation to deduce 
the various forms of the cult and tradition 
from one primitive idea. He rightly refuses 
to consider that the goddess was in all the 
localities of her worship originally a moon- 
goddess. And he touches, though perhaps 
not sufficiently, on the question at what 
periods this view is more or less prominent. 
He states separately the various main 
aspects of the goddess, and collects the 
special designations, grouping them under 
each. This plan is sufficiently and carefully 
carried out, but for one misquotation of 
Hesychius concerning the epithet ‘Hege- 
mone.’ And his account of the fusion of 
Oriental cults with the Hellenic is clear and 
useful. The section on the monuments would 
be complete, if he had mentioned the recently 
acquired Artemis statuette at Vienna, the 
Artemis of the Pergamene frieze, and the 
Tanagran terra-cotta published by Furt- 
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wiingler (Sabouroff Coll. Livr. xii. pl. 126, 7), 
a rare motive, which well illustrates the 
Alexandrine method of handling the divine 
types. 

Thraemer’s article on Asclepios is well 
arranged, giving a clear abstract of the 
various opinions on the origin and signifi- 
cance of the god—quot capita tot studia !— 
and a satisfactory account of the cults and 
cult-names. He himself abides by 0. Miiller’s 
view (Orchomenus, p. 187 and 194), which 
alone he considers to have solid foundation : 
that Asclepios is the national god of the 
Phlegyae and Lapithae, and that the 
Phlegyan worship is opposed to that of 
Apollo, who originally has nothing to do 
with Asclepios. The genealogy which 
affiliates him to Apollo may have been as it 
were a formula of the adoption of Asclepios 
into the Hellenic Pantheon, for we have the 
same kind of fiction in the genealogy of 
Dionysos. A valuable contribution to the 
subject is Thraemer’s proof that the original 
popular view and the view of epic and lyric 
poetry concerning Asclepios are distinct ; 
that while for the author of the Hoiai and 
Pindar he was nothing more than a hero 
of the art of healing, he was originally a 
god, and remained a god in the popular 
religious and local cults. He mentions the 
very few exceptional cases of iocal ritual in 
which he appears as Hero; to these perhaps 
we might add the cult of the enigmatical 
"latpés at Athens, the xadapirys jpws twice 
mentioned by Demosthenes. His exposition 
of the various types in art, their history and 
prevalence, is good and clear. He refers 
that ideal, in which the #6779 is the essential 
trait, to the younger Attic school. But this 
remains uncertain so long as the Melian 
head of the British Museum in which this 
quality is conspicuous is of uncertain sig- 
nificance. If. this head is not Zeus but 
Asclepios, the creation of the ideal of which 
Thraemer speaks belongs to the generation 
before the younger Attic school. 

The account of ‘Astarte’ by E. Meyer is 
entirely irrelevant, and a violation of the 
plan of the work, for the only relevant ques- 
tion—tke relation of the Oriental belief to 
the types and forms of the early and late 
periods of Greek religion and religious art — 
he leaves almost untouched. 

The short note on Ate by Von Sybel takes 
no notice of any monumental evidence at all, 
and the accounts of this personification and 
of others such as Dike, Eirene, Deimos, are 
very unsatisfactory, as they often ignore the 
importance of the monuments, and the im- 
portance of these abstractions in the general 
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survey of the growth of Greek religion and 
moral thought. 

The defects that appear in Roscher’s sec- 
tion of the article on ‘Apollo,’ are more 
glaring in his article on ‘ Athene.’ We have 
here a reductio ad absurdum of his theory, 
and the first part of the article, though very 
learned, is scarcely serious reading. Various 
departments of the physical universe have 
been chosen by various mythographers to 
supply ‘das Wesen’ of Athene, although 
the belief that there is some physical idea in 
the background of Athene’s person is nothing 
more than a suspicion, and that the Greeks 
of history ever knew what this idea was is 
not even an allowable conjecture. But 
Roscher is certain—past all conjecture— 
that Athene was the goddess of thunder 
and lightning, or the thunder-cloud. And 
thence, with mathematical precision, he de- 
duces her status and functions in life. 
Apparently Homer knew that she was a 
goddess of lightning and thunder, for he 
makes her surround Diomed’s head and 
shoulders with a gleaming light, and Achilles 
with a golden nimbus, and he supposes her 
to ride in a fiery chariot! Her relations 
with Gorgo and the giant Pallas, and the 
giants in general, are regarded by him as 
further proofs of her cloudy and stormy 
origin ; but her relations with these powers 
are on the whole hostile, and the theory as 
stated by Roscher causes an inextricable 
confusion in the myths, unless we resort to 
the theory—unnoticed by him—of a dual 
personality, beneficent and harmful, supposed 
in certain myths to be present in various 
departments of nature. With the postulate 
then that Athene may be thunder, light- 
ning, or cloud, as required, he explains 
Athene Salpinx as Athene with voice of 
thunder, because the thunder is loud and 
the trumpet is loud, and poets often com- 
pare the two. Thus she becomes a goddess 
of war, because thunder is a bellicose power, 
and so she becomes interested in ships and 
chariots ; or we may bring—as he actually 
suggests—the ship and the chariot a degree 
nearer to the thunder-cloud, because these 
have often been symbols of it. Athene 
therefore may have to be responsible for all 
those highly heterogeneous things that have 
been discovered by students of mythology to 
be symbols of the thunder. In fact, accord- 


ing to his suggestion, she does become the 
patroness of the arts of weaving and spinning, 
because of her connection with the clouds, 
for the clouds are regarded as a woollen 
fleece (e.g. aiyis, vellus, and Bellerophon), 
and the goddess of spinning becomes natur- 
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ally the goddess of wisdom in general, 
because the art of spinning implies a certain 
degree of intellect. And thus we have the 
perfect deduction: from the thunder-cloud 
emerges the notion of spinning, from spin- 
ning the notion of wisdom in general, and 
so social and political wisdom, and the 
character of Athene is complete. It is 
strange that the German public should not 
be as weary of this legerdemain as are most 
of us.! The two main positions of the party 
of opposition are (1) that the existence of 
these mythological syllogisms cannot be 
proved in any known period of Greek 
thought; (2) that, if even we allow a 
physical fact to form the background of the 
personal idea, the intellectual or moral con- 
cepts could be brought into it without any 
dependence on that fact, as the goddess 
might become the pre-eminent divinity of a 
progressive race that would connect with 
her name the various stages of their pro- 
gress, Being occupied with his main deduc- 
tion, Roscher omits to notice many local 
cults that are of great importance, and 
certainly claiming mention in a lexicon, but 
which cannot be referred back to the clouds 
or the thunder: among such is the worship 
of Athene ‘EAAwris, of Athene Itonia, of the 
IIpovdia ’AOjvys, and Athene Nike, the last 
being one in which the study of Greek 
religion and Greek sculpture is especially 
interested. Again, there is scarcely any- 
thing said of the chief myths in which 
Athene is a dramatis persona. He mentions 
indeed the myth of Erechtheus, Pandrosus, 
Aglauros, and Herse, but only to extort 
from it the evidence that Athene is here 
the kindly cloud-goddess, while he disregards 
the fact that one essential element of the 
story is Athene’s maidenhood, and that the 
clouds are not elsewhere in Greek mythology 
regarded as virginal. The archaeological 
account by Dr. Furtwiingler is better, but 
this also is thin and defective in parts. His 
mention of the Pheidian types of Athene is 
very unsatisfactory, as he takes only super- 
ficial notice of the statuette at Athens, 
which is a miniature of the Athene Par- 
thenos, and scarcely notices at all other and 
larger surviving works which can be traced 
back with more or less directness to the 
Pheidian masterpiece. He has no word to 
say of those monuments, which illustrate 


1 It is a pity that Mr. Lang in his excellent polemic 
against this view in Myth Ritual and Religion should 
not have taken the trouble to discover the real of- 
fender: throughout he attributes to Furtwiingler, 
who only wrote the latter part of the article, the 
paradoxes of Roscher who wrote the first. 
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her quasi-maternal character or her almost 
tender relations with Herakles, and he does 
not note the change which comes over the 
spirit of the representations in later Alex- 
andrine work, the infusion of a voluptuous 
sentiment. 

The article on ‘ Bellerophon,’ by Rapp, 
follows the same method, with rather better 
results. Bellerophon, being of marine origin, 
becomes somehow the hero who binds the 
storm-cloud (Pegasos), and from the clouds 
hurls his dart against the cloud-monster— 
the Chimaera; who, by the way, is explained 
by Engelmann in the same lexicon as a 
voleano. He is in fact the good influence in 
the storm-cloud contending against the bad, 
and his name is probably given him ‘ because 
he makes the ftleecy ones appear,’ 7.e., the 
clouds (FeAAepo, vellus, ete.). But the writer 
is not very clear in fixing the department of 
Bellerophon ; nor is it by any means a trust- 
worthy axiom that a hero is himself of the 
physical element because he has to do with 
beings who themselves once were regarded 
or might have been regarded as forces of the 
elements. The whole legend gives a good 
instance of the very limited value of the 
solar and nebulous theory, for to be content 
with proving that Bellerophon is sun or 
lightning or cloud is to shirk two-thirds of 
the required work. Rapp does not succeed 
in, and scarcely attempts, the task of ex- 
plaining from the original concept the remark- 
able relations of the hero with Sthenoboea, 
and his strange hallucination at the close 
of his life. The human part of the story, 
and this is the greater part, remains un- 
affected by the ‘Deutung.’ And the illus- 
tration which the madness of Bellerophon 
affords of the early and pure doctrine of 
Nemesis and the envy of the gods is far 
more interesting than the traces of any pre- 
historic physical concept in the myth. In 
the account of the monuments mention is 
omitted of the important work of Bellerophon 
and Pegasus dedicated in the temple of 
Poseidon Isthmios at Corinth (Paus. i. 7, 8). 

Similar and more serious omissions mar 
the value of the archaeology in his articles 
on the ‘ Boreaden’ and on Boreas, as he is 
silent about the Ficoroni cista, the Boreas 
of the Rhodian répoussé work and the Perga- 
mene frieze. He may regard the pursuit of 
the Harpies by the sons of Boreas as Rapp, 
following Mannhardt, regards it : it may be 
a figure of the storm and a Greek parallel to 
the pursuit of the ‘ Trollweiber’ by the Wild 
Huntsman. But there is no necessity to 
argue that therefore the blind Phineus is 
the darkened heaven. His explanation of 
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the mysterious double-headed Boreas— the 
two heads may symbolise the double-nature, 
harmful and beneficent, of the wind ’—is not 
satisfactory, for we might by parity of 
reasoning expect a double-headed Apollo or 
Poseidon. We may perhaps seek the mean- 
ing in the twofold character of Boreas as a 
god of the lower and upper world. 
Furtwiingler’s account of the Charites is 
good and clear on both sides. He maintains 
that the original conception was a physical 
one, the Charites having been originally the 
goddesses of the growth and bloom of things 
in the natural world. This aspect of them 
is indeed pre-Homeric, and he ought to have 
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more precisely pointed out that the only 
sure grounds for the theory are certain rites 
in the worship of Orchomenos, the name 
of the Charis Auxo at Athens, and the 
connection found between the Graces and 
Dionysos. However, the theory is very 
probable, and will explain the vivid reality 
that still attaches to the figures when 
they have become no more than _per- 
sonifications of the charm of human life. 
Dr. Furtwiingler has not taken sufficient 
notice of those frequent passages in Pindar 
that illustrate the transition from the more 
concrete to the more abstract character of 
the Charites. 
L. R. FARNELL. 


(To be continued.) 


JEBB’S ANTIGONE. 


Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments. Part 
IIl. The Antigone, with Critical Notes, 
Commentary, and Translation in English 
Prose. By R. C. Jess, Doctor of Letters, 
Cambridge ; Hon. LL.D. Edinburgh and 
Harvard; Professor of Greek in the 
University of Glasgow. Cambridge 
University Press, 1888. 12s. 6d. 


Proressor JEBB has now given us enough of 
his work on Sophocles to show clearly that 
his is destined to be the edition of the great 
Athenian. He has made Sophocles his own 
as Munro made Lucretius his own, and the 
future student will no more think of dis- 
pensing with his labours on Sophocles than 
of studying Juvenal without Mayor. How- 
ever familiar the reader may be with the 
Antigone, he will find in almost every page 
of the commentary some delicate nicety of 
language or feeling which had _ hitherto 
escaped him, or some enhancement of the 
beauties which he had already perceived in 
this marvellous blossom of Attic genius. 
The translation alone would suffice to stamp 
the book with its true character as a splendid 
monument of British scholarship. Perfect 
feeling for literary expression and the keenest 
insight into Greek style and usage make 
every line of the English version pay a 
double debt as commentary too, Thus the 
editor has ample space in his notes for wide 
illustration, for minute attention to the 
aesthetic aspects of the play, for nice dis- 
cussion of points in grammar, and for the 
maintenance of his excellent practice of 
warning the student against pitfalls in his 
path, of telling him not only how the words 





in the text should be understood, but also 
why other views which will at first solicit 
him must be rejected. 

But it is waste of time to acknowledge 
here excellences which by this time every 
scholar has learned to expect as a matter of 
course from Professor Jebb, and one must 
resist the temptation to turn a review of so 
very attractive a work into a note of admi- 
ration. In an edition so distinguished by 
accurate perception and fine analysis, it is 
almost superfluous to say that the critical 
part of the work has been excellently done, 
for in reality interpretation and criticism 
when carried to the highest point meet and 
coalesce, The more thorough the interpre- 
tation, the less need will there be for con- 
jectures, which often —even the most 
attractive—have their origin in a lack of 
insight into the meaning of the text, or an 
impatience of the attention requisite to grasp 
it. The text before us is certainly the best 
text of the Antigone yet given to the world. 
Yet it might on the whole be called con- 
servative. We may safely say that never 
is a reading of the MSS. condemned unheard. 
No conjecture, however specious, finds its 
way into the text until the editor has satis- 
fied himself that the MS. tradition is certainly 
erroneous, Of course in such cases the editor 
will sometimes fail to command our assent 
to his conclusion. But this rarely happens, 
and even when we differ from his own solu- 
tion, we feel that his handling of the discus- 
sion has largely helped to make the problem 
soluble, or to show that with our present 
data it is insoluble. I will now point to 
some places which seem to me still debate- 
































able, and capable perhaps of fruitful dis- 
cussion. I must ask leave to dwell at some 
length on the passage which I take first, as 
it involves a most interesting and important 
question in criticism. 

viv yap éoydras trép 
piLas <O> rérato pdos év Oidirov donors, 
kar’ ad vv dowia Oedv Tov veprépwv 
dpa. dvs Adyou 7’ dvowa Kai dpevav ’Epwis. 

599—602. 
Here Professor Jebb, with most modern 
editions, gives the old conjecture xozis for 
xovis. But he does not, like most editors, 
treat xomis as an obviously certain correction 
of a demonstrably corrupt word. He care- 
fully debates the question between the two 
words, but decides emphatically in favour of 
the conjecture. His best argument for 
xomis is the acute remark that coves may have 
found its way into the MSS. not by a mis- 
reading of the letters, but by mere inadver- 
tence—the copyist having the word xéus in 
his thoughts at the moment, as «dvs had 
occurred frequently in the play, as indeed 
the plot mainly turns on the handful of dust 
which Antigone sprinkled on her brother's 
corse. He might even have adduced as an 
error with an exactly similar source the 
@drrovea, Which has ousted in the MSS. the 
undoubtedly right ’¢dzrovoa in verse 40. 
But he has not succeeded, to my mind, in 
showing that xoris was not a homely and 
even vulgar word, a ‘cleaver’ or ‘chopper,’ 
or at besta ‘bill.’ To the audience the word 
might have been almost ludicrous, or might 
again have been only unsuitable, as would 
be acinaces or yataghan in a like passage in 
Latin or English poetry.!| On the other hand 
I could not admit that «dvs involves any 
absurdity of expression unless I believed 
that the Greek poets hampered themselves 
with the modern canon which forbids mixed 
metaphor, and which would demand a siege 
or th’ assail in Hamlet’s 
‘Or to take arms against a sea of troubles.’ 

1 The word xonls gave its name to the Helot’s 
festival at Sparta. See the fragment of Epilycus 
(Meineke Frag. Com. Grace. vol. ii. p. 887) beginning 
mottavy xomld, oi@, oaua. In Eur. £l. 8107, 
Aegisthus first kills the victim with a ogayis, 
and then Orestes flays and joints it with a Dorian 
xomls, and asks for a large Phthian komls to cut 
open the brisket. When Demosthenes called Pho- 
cion 4 Tav euav Adywyv Konls, he did not mean 
that Phocion was the ‘pruner’ (as the word is gene- 
rally rendered) of his speeches. He meant that the 
blunt comments of Phocion were a ‘knock-down 
blow’ to his reasoned eloquence. The word for 
‘pruning’ would have been dpémavoy (Plat. Hep. i. 
353). Of all orators of all times Demosthenes is the 
most completely free from redundancy. His speeches 
admit of no pruning. 
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The passage is highly impassioned, and I 
cannot believe that the confusion of metaphor 
would have offended Greek taste, when I 
think of Pindar’s * 

‘ Methinks a whetstone shrilleth on my lips 

It draws me on full fain 

On current of sweet airs.’ 

Professor Jebb well says (Oed. Z'yr. p. lviii.) 
‘In the lyric parts of his plays Sophocles is 
characterized by tones of feeling and passion 
which change with the most rapid sensibility 
—by boldness and sometimes confusion of 
metaphor—and by occasional indistinctness 
of imagery, as if the figurative notion was 
suddenly crossed in his mind by the literal.’ 
There is in this passage a confusion of 
metaphor and an indistinctness of imagery, 
but it does not therefore lose, but rather 
gains, sublimity. The last hope of the 
house of Oedipus lies in Antigone. That 
hope figures itself to the poet as a gleam of 
light above a tender plant ; the two figures 
are fused in the fire of the poet’s imagina- 
tion ; and he applies to the light a word 
strictly suitable only to the plant. This is 
mowed down by—‘one handful of blood- 
clotted dust (which Antigone cast on Poly- 
nices), the wild and whirling words (of the 
maiden to Creon) and the Fury in her heart 
(which drove her to her act of contumacy ’). 
It is true that it is only the plant which could 
literally be said to be cut down, and only the 
Fury who could literally be said to cut it; 
but be it observed that even with xomis there 
is confusion of metaphor, for a light ought 
to be covered or extinguished not mowed 
down. And surely there is an almost 
startling want of coordination in ko7zis... 
dvow....eépivis. It must be owned that on 
questions like this there will always be 
differences of opinion even among those who 
broadly agree about the nature of poetry. 
On the one hand it is well nigh impossible 
to set bounds to the ‘soaring craft’ as 
Pindar called it. What may not a great 
poet say at that golden moment 

‘When a great thought strikes along the brain, 
And flushes all the cheek.’ 
Yet on the other hand it must be owned 
that confusion of metaphor has its limits, 
and is sometimes quite intolerable. Our 
feeling about the expression seems to 
depend upon our feeling about the poet’s 
mind at the moment when he clothed his 
thought in words, The expression is majestic 
only if we feel that the poet was in a ‘fine 
frenzy.’ Here it seems to me that the poet’s 
‘spiritual excitement’ (in the phrase of 
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Matthew Arnold) has ‘added dignity and 
distinction to what he had to say.’ But I 
am not therefore bound to regard mixed 
metaphors generally as a privilege to be 
freely accorded to all versifiers or even 
poets. I may condemn the ‘hollow hearts’ 
that ‘ wear a mask ’twould break thine own 
to see’; I may condemn even the ‘ footsteps 
on the sands of time’ seen by the ‘forlorn 
and shipwrecked brother’ while ‘sailing 
o’er life’s solemn main ’—because here I 
miss the condition of spiritual excitement 
which recasts and heightens the thought 
and its expression. 

231. rowit@’ EXicowy Wvvrov cxodq Bpadis. 

The expression cyoA7 Bpad’'s is very hard 
to accept. Perhaps in this passage the vul- 
garism designedly attributed by the poet to 
the dvAcé is not sufficiently recognised. His 
speech recalls nothing so much as Launcelot 
Gobbo’s account of the contest between the 
fiend and his conscience in the Merchant of 
Venice ; and the style ‘creeps along the 
ground,’ even more than in the speech of 
the dvAaé in the Agamemnon, or the Nurse 
in the Choeph. I think therefore that the 
Schol. in the margin of L., yp. rays, pre- 
serves the true tradition, and it would never 
have occurred to a scholiast as a suggestion 
of his own. The expression jvvrov ocxod7 
taxvs would be designedly comic, ‘I took my 
time about hastening,’ or ‘’twas but a lag- 
gard haste I made.’ For the use of cxoAq, 
cp. verse 390. 


465—468. 

OUTws Eporye TOLSE TOU popov TXELY 

map’ ovdev adyos’ GAX’ av, «i Tov e& ens 

pytpos Cavovr’ dbamrov jvoyxopny véxvv 

keivois av HAyouv’ Toiade 8 ovk dAyivopa. 

These verses are rejected by some edd. 
chiefly on account of the offence given by 
the form jvoxepuyv. Professor Jebb with the 
most delicate taste points out that the clause 
toad 8 otk dAyivoya returning upon the 
thought zap’ ovdév adyos goes far to prove 
the verses to be genuine. This is as just as it 
is acute. No ancient interpolator could have 
achieved such a sympathetic reproduction of 
the very manner of Sophocles. Such a nicety 
could only have come from Sophocles him- 
self or from some English master of the art 
of verse-writing—such as Professor Jebb 
himself. The ancient interpolator would 
have been quite incapable of it, as will be 
perceived by any one who reads the attempt 
of such an one to versify an incident from 
Herodotus in this play, verses 904—920. 
But I have called attention to this passage 
chiefly because Professor Jebb here accepts 
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a conjecture by Semitelos which has been 
much admired. It is yoyxvav xives for 
qvoxopnv vexvv. It seems to me (1) that the 
passage demands a verb in the first person 
similar in meaning to 7jvoxo6pyr, if Gavdrr’ is 
not to be mere surplusage ; (2) that jroyxdpnv 
is just the form in which an Attic poet 
would have applied apocope of dvd, inasmuch 
as he would have felt that he was only 
sacrificing the redundant augment ; (3) that 
yoxvvay xives can only be reached by the 
hypothesis of an anagrammatismus into 
which no copyist would have fallen through 
error or by accident. I do not believe that 
a copyist ever set down by accident all or 
most of the letters of a right reading, but 
in an inverted or distorted order. He might 
write down deliberately a common word for 
a very rare word which he did not under- 
stand, péywrov for yeuordv, daipovas for 
Siavopds, even yepdv for xpedv, or Sew7s 7’ 
for vijore 8 —but he would never, finding 
words of such very clear import as yoxvvav 
xvves, have written down such words as 
qvoxopnv vexvv. I think too, that the other 
conjectures of Semitelos (as well as those of 
his fellow countryman A. Pallis) do not alto- 
gether inspire one with confidence in the 
fitness of the modern Greek to deal with the 
ancient poetry of his country. Compare 
for instance the following : 


Aacravyxeva 6 
immov ov éeré’ dpi Adpov Lvyot.—350. 
kat yap 7dovat 
érav ’odpaow avdpos.—1165. 


and in verse 648 he introduces zora, and in 
1280 eiaxas. There is a certain modernness 
about his conjectures. He may say with 
Trygaeus 


6 yotv xapaxrip ypedaros Tov pyudruv. 


537. xal Evuperiocxw kal épw tis airias. 


On this verse Professor Jebb remarks 
that it is impossible to take the genitive 
with the first verb only, and to regard xai 
¢épw as parenthetic. He addds ‘the sup- 
posed examples of the so-called da pécov 
construction often break down on scrutiny.’ 
This is quite true of certain examples which 
he then cites; but surely da péoov con- 
structions must be recognised in Attic 
syntax, and not only in verse, where the 
metre might create an exigency, but in the 
best Attic prose as well. Perhaps the 
clearest instances are Plat. Phaed. 94 D, ra 
piv drredotoa (ra 8 vovberotaa) tais ériPupiats 
kai dpyais, ‘threatening (with mingled ad- 
monitions) the desires and passions’ ; [Lys.] 

















adv. Andoc. § 33; Syunyope Kat emiripa (Kai 
drodoxwuafe) Tov dpxdvrwv toi; Isocr. Areop. 
149 C,§ 48; Plat. Leyg. xi. 934 E, xii. 964 
B. I am disposed the more earnestly to 
maintain the validity of this idiom in Attic 
syntax, because there are two places in 
Sophocles where I believe the da pérov con- 
struction is applicable, and where it has 
not been recognised by edd. One is Oecd. 
Col. 161, where the MSS. give 
Tov 

Eéve wappop’ eb pidaga perdotal’ drsBab 


Here Professor Jebb reids 76 for ray, because 
‘to be on one’s guard against a thing’ is 
always ¢vAdcoecbai mm. But surely the 
plural is preferable, even waiving its MSS. 
authority, and the meaning is, ‘from which 
—beware poor wanderer—avaunt!’ The 
second passage is more important. In Qed. 
Tyr. 1093, the edd. do not seem to have 
noticed that unless the words xai yopeverOar 
mpos jpov are absolutely da pécov, the words 
éxi hpa pépovra have no construction. The 
clause would run, if fully expressed, xai oi 
dreipwv Ever py ov xopeverGar mpds tov, and 
so of course dé¢povra should be ¢dépwv unless 
épovra is altogether dissociated in construc- 
tion from xai (ovx dzeipwv ever) xopever Oar mpos 
jpav, and closely taken with oé, the object of 
avéew. The following rendering would show 
the construction, ‘Thou shalt not fail, O 
Cithaeron, to know that Oed. honours thee 
as his nurse and mother (nor yet shalt thou 
miss our choral dance in thine honour) for 
that thou hast found favour with the king.’ 
Of the editor’s own conjectures on the 
Antigone perhaps none are so brilliant as his 
aomep iddenov xéwv, Oed. Tyr. 1218, or his 
érupeAnoas Oed. Col. 541, but dvrimddw . . . 
Spdxovros, 126, is perhaps nearly as certain 
as either of them, and so is doxet for doxets in 
1102, an emendation which calls for a slight 
modification of the note on Oed. Tyr. 483. 
In 606 perhaps Wolff’s zavraypeis best 
accounts for the corrupt reading zavroyypws, 
or perhaps ‘we should read with Wecklein 
mévr’ dypov. In any case in 343 I would 
read dypet for dye, a word not applicable to 
fowling or fishing. In 614 I would rather 
read zaproXis or wdp7rokus —is not the latter 
almost supported between tyiroks, tap7dp- 
dupos and dixadrodist The adjective would 
agree with voéuos, the words of which would 
be obdev épre Ovarav Bry éxrds dras, ‘no 
step in man’s life fares from fate aloof.’ 
For the hyperbaton of the adjective see a 
much stronger case in Ar. Zhesm. 811. 
In 967 I am surprised that the editor’s 
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fastidious taste acquiesces—though doubtless 
only as a counsel of despair—in dxrai 
Boorropiat id’ 6 Opyxdv x.r.A. Not to dwell 
on the awkward ellipse of eici, the hiatus, 
and the fact that idé€ does not occur else- 
where in tragedy ; I think it will be found 
that the conjunction idé is never elided in 
classical Greek. This would perhaps have 
been a place for an obelus. Professor Jebb 
has not obelised any passage in the Antigone, 
though he has so marked places, where he 
holds the text to be corrupt yet accepts 
none of the proposed corrections, in Oed. 7'yr. 
1350 (where his own conjecture povdd’ seems 
to me to be admirable), and in Oed. Col. 113, 
243, 278, 321, 1226, 1584 (where perhaps 
we might read y’ dv je or rv ye Biorov, ‘his 
way of life’), and 1632. 

Professor Jebb never hesitates to go 
where his cultured judgment bids him. In 
1232 he boldly translates rréicas rpoowry, 
‘spat in his face.’ He rightly rejects the 
scholiast’s theory that the words mean 
‘ with loathing in his looks’—a theory which 
does violence to the Greek, and imports into 
Sophocles a quite modern view of the bounds 
within which decorum now holds passion in 
a leash. Professor Jebb is the only editor 
who lifts up his voice against the tasteless 
refinement of this rendering. I have ex- 
amined several editions, foreign and English, 
and I find that Mitchell and Bothe alone 
will give even a hearing to the natural and 
robust interpretation. All the others reject 
—some with marks of ironical admiration 
and such typographical expressions of dis- 
dain — the theory that Sophocles made 
Haemon spit in his father’s face, Professor 
Jebb alone boldly protests against the 
modernising view of the passage. It is an 
interesting fact—and one which brings into 
relief the characteristic excellence of Pro- 
fessor Jebb as an editor—that on his side 
is found to stand the poet and min of 
genius. This is the spirited rendering of 
the episode which the late Lord Lytton gives 
in his Athens: its Rise and Fall— 


‘Then glaring on his father with wild eyes, 
The son stood dumb and spat upon his face, 
And clutch’d the unnatural sword—the father fled, 
And wfoth, as with the arm that missed a sire, 
The wretched man drove home into his heart 
The abhorrent steel ; yet ever, while dim sense 
Struggled within the fast-expiring soul— 
Feebler and feebler still his stiffening arms 
Clung to that virgin form—and every gasp 
Of his last breath with bloody dews distain’d 
The cold white cheek that was his pillow. So 
Lies death embracing death.’ 


RosBert YELVERTON TYRRELL. 
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Greek the Language of Christ and His 
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In this handsome volume Dr. Roberts makes 
what he calls his ‘final effort to convince 
the world that Greek was the language 
habitually made use of by Christ in His 
public teaching.’ It is more than a quarter 
of a century since the publication of his 
earliest work upon this subject ; and he con- 
fesses that up to this time his endeavours 
have only been very partially successful. 
But he returns to the task with a constantly 
increasing store of arguments, and with a 
confidence in the justice of his cause, which 
is in no way abated. He will indeed be 
satisfied with no doubtful victory. Con- 
cessions have been made by leading scholars 
which go a long way in the direction of his 
views. But Dr. Roberts will be satisfied 
with nothing less than a surrender at dis- 
cretion. Dr. Westcott admits that Professor 
Roberts has shown that the country was 
bilingual ; but this is not enough unless he 
will concede that the Jews used Greek for 
all public purposes. Dr. Salmon confesses 
that he at least makes it probable that our 
Lord probably spoke Greek sometimes : and 
all that he receives in return for this con- 
fession is, ‘If I have not done more than 
this, my labour has indeed been thrown 
away.’ Now not many of Dr. Roberts’s 
readers will be willing to agree with him 
here. If his thesis is not absolutely demon- 
strated, still he will have done no little 
service to New Testament criticism by the 
diligence and skill with which he has col- 
lected the facts bearing upon this most 
interesting question, by the candour and 
clearness of his arguments, and by the many 
instructive remarks which he has occasion 
to drop by the way. It would be an evident 
impertinence to praise the accurate scholar- 
ship with which he treats the numerous 
points which arise. It is almost inevitable 
that there should be a slip here and there. 
The Professor of Humanity would hardly 
defend his rendering of actionibus by ‘ de- 
bates’ in his quotation from Valerius Maxi- 
mus (ii. 2, 3), especially as the context 
makes it clear that the reference is only to 
the pleadings of foreigners before the Senate. 


He quotes with approval Cardinal Wiseman’s 
words ‘ Josephi temporibus etiam servi lin- 
guam Graecam callebant,’ and employs them 
more than once in argument, whereas what 
Josephus (Ant. xx. 11, 2) says is something 
very different—that the possibility of ac- 
quiring Greek was open to the humblest 
classes, and even to slaves who desired it. 
If we were to say that a University educa- 
tion is placed within the reach of every 
clever board-school boy in one of our large 
towns, that is something very different from 
saying that every such boy receives it. A 
note of Dr. Roberts’s on the same passage 
shows a somewhat startling incuria :—‘I 
cannot help adding a few words on the 
phrase zpodopay axpiBeav. It bas been usual 
to explain these words as denoting a “ cor- 
rect pronunciation.”’ I sincerely trust for 
the credit of Biblical scholars that it has 
not! But Josephus wrote tyv dé rept ryv 
mpoopav axpiBeav, which is a little more 
translateable, Considering too that rpodopa 
is the regular technical term in rhetoric for 
‘ pronunciation,’ it would have been well for 
Dr. Roberts to defend his suggested ren- 
dering ‘idiomatic expression’ by some 
parallel instances, 

But incidental points like these have 
very little bearing on the main thesis of 
the work. This is supported by a large 
amount of cumulative argument, drawn 
from very various quarters. Without at- 
tempting to deal with the whole, I may 
endeavour to test the strength of one or two 
of the lines of proof. Let us in the first 
place mark out precisely the limits of the 
debateable ground. Dr. Roberts himself 
admits that Aramaic was the language of 
domestic intercourse: ‘it was to the Hebrew 
patois that her ears from infancy had been 
accustomed ’ (p. 105). Most scholars would 
admit that the Jews at this time were so far 
bilingual, at all events in the towns, as to be 
able to use Greek in their intercourse with 
foreigners. The real point at issue is 
whether we have evidence that Greek was 
so regularly the language of all public 
utterance that our Lord would use it in His 
discourses, not only to the people at large, 
but also to His own disciples. With nothing 
less than this will Dr. Roberts be satisfied. 
He appeals to Dr. Westcott to consider the 
evidence of the speeches recorded by Josephus, 
and urges that this is decisive as to the 























validity of the whole of his proposition. 
We turn to the chapter dealing with these 
speeches, and what do we find? One case of 
a public trial before Herod and Quintilius 
Varus, another of an interview between the 
Jews and Petronius, a third of a Jew in- 
sulting Roman soldiers, a fourth of a boy 
talking with Roman guards. Is there any 
one of these which, I will not say demon- 
strates, but even gives the slightest pre- 
sumption in favour of the notion, that the 
Jews used this language in conversing one 
with another? Dr. Roberts has not alto- 
gether overlooked the parallel of Wales, but 
I cannot think that he has drawn from it 
all the lessons which it has to teach. If we 
find that legal proceedings are conducted in 
English, and that Welshmen can communi- 
cate freely with Englishmen, is that any 
reason for doubting that the most effective 
political addresses and the most impressive 
preaching find their proper expression in the 
Welsh language 4 

A far more cogent argument is that which 
Dr. Roberts draws from the quotations from 
the Old Testament in the Gospels. That 
these follow more closely, as a rule, the 
Septuagint than the original Hebrew is an 
unquestionable fact. From this the deduc- 
tion naturally follows that this was the 
form in which the Old Testament was most 
familiar to the writers of the Gospels, if it 
was not the only form known to them. 
Does it follow with equal necessity that it 
was the form actually in use in the syna- 
gogues? We may put aside, as Dr. Sanday 
has already done in these columns (Vol. i. 
p. 194), the @ priort arguments drawn from 
the disapproval of the LX.X. expressed at a 
later date in the Talmud. But is it impos- 
sible to believe that the original Hebrew 
text was always used in reading the lessons 
in public worship, and that no one would 
take upon himself the duty of reading, 
who was not competent to give a version of 
the lesson in the popular dialect? The use 
of Latin in the services of the Roman 
Church, and of unpointed Hebrew texts in 
the modern synagogues affords striking 
parallels. Dr. Roberts lays much stress on 
the term ypadai, used where our Lord refers 
His hearers to the Old Testament, and con- 
tends with considerable force that this must 
imply some written version accessible to all 
who could not read the original Hebrew. 
In some cases he strains the meaning of the 
text. For instance : ‘ He expounded to His 
disciples in all the Scriptures the things con- 
cerning Himself’: it is argued that these 
words ‘clearly imply that the inhabitants of 
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Palestine had at the time easy and familiar 
access to a written version of the entire Old 
Testament.’ Substitute for the name of 
Christ that of some missionary to a heathen 
tribe: would the same words even suggest 
that they had in their hands a printed trans- 
lation of the Bible into their own language? 
The question is one surrounded with diffi- 
culty: but if it be admitted that there is 
no sufficient evidence of a written Aramaic 
version, and that Hebrew MSS. were costly 
and not generally intelligible, so that the 
LXX. was the most accessible form in 
which the bulk of the people could study 
the Old Testament, still this falls far short 
of establishing Dr. Roberts’s proposition in 
all its fulness ; and with nothing less than 
the fullest acceptance of it will he be 
content. 

In dealing with the still more complicated 
question of the mutual relations of the 
Synoptic Gospels, Dr. Roberts adopts a short 
and easy method, ‘On the theory of this 
work—that our Lord Jesus Christ spoke in 
Greek, and that St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
St. Luke all wrote in Greek—there is no 
difficulty whatever in accounting for the 
verbal agreement in our first three Gospels.’ 
This is true with regard to the discourses, 
but what about the verbal coincidences in 
the narratives? Dr. Roberts first maintains 
that these are comparatively few, and do not 
extend beyond a few words ; and secondly 
he asserts that the same amount of verbal 
agreement might be expected from two or 
more reporters in our own day giving an 
account of a public meeting. Let us test 
this ad aperturam. St. Matthew says (xiv. 
22) ai eiféws Hvdyxacer Tovs pabytas éuByvar 
eis 70 tAotov Kal mpodyew atrov eis TO Tépav 
€ws ov amodvon Tois dxAovs. Kal aroAvoas 
Tous dxAous aveByn eis TO Opos Kat’ idiav rpoced'- 
facOa. St. Mark has (vi. 45) kai edfis 
qvayKacev tovs pabyras aitov éuBivar eis to 
motov Kat mpoayeuw eis TO Tepav Tpos ByOoaidar, 
€ws avtos dmodve Tov dxAov. Kal droragapevos 
avrois ammAGev cis TO dpos tporedgacba. (1 
quote from Tischendorf’s text; the coin- 
cidence is even closer in the received text.) 
Now can it be seriously maintained that 
such verbal resemblance is no greater than 
might have been expected in the reports of 
an incident given independently in the 7imes 
and the Standard ? What may be the nature 
of the connexion between the two narra- 
tives is a problem to be solved (if at all) 
only by a very careful comparison of all 
similar eases of coincidence, which are much 
more numerous than Dr. Roberts’s words 
would imply, and by a consideration of all 
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the other evidence as to the dates of the two 
gospels. Dr. Roberts selects for criticism 
only the complicated theory of Eichhorn, 
which never found very general acceptance, 
and which probably has not had a respect- 
able advocate for half a century. He would 
have helped his cause more, if he had 
attempted to disprove some view which 
really holds the field, such as that of 
Dr. Bernhard Weiss for instance. This 
eminent scholar is in no way pledged to 
contest the wide use of Greek. He says, 
indeed (i. 95): ‘No one doubts now that 
the lower classes in Galilee, coming as they 
did into daily contact with the Greek in- 
fluence that surrounded them, and which 
had already penetrated the peculiar people, 
may have had a thorough knowledge of the 
Greek language.’ But he holds also that 
there is irresistible evidence that St. Matthew 
wrote a gospel in Aramaic, and indeed uses 
exactly the same phrase which makes Dr. 
Roberts so indignant, when it is employed 
by Dr. Tregelles, that we have no right to 
speak of a work of the Apostle Matthew, 
unless at the same time we are willing to 
accept the statement that Matthew wrote in 
Aramaic, which in all ecclesiastical antiquity 
went hand in hand with this. He holds 
further that this was used by St. Mark, and 
that both St. Mark’s gospel and the Aramaic 
Matthew were used by the compiler of our 
first gospel. Now this view has not found 
universal assent, but it is at least far more 
worthy of careful examination than the 
exploded theories of Eichhorn. But the 
tradition of an Aramaic Matthew is simply 
fatal to Dr. Roberts’s proposition; so he 
devotes much space to a disproof of it, 
giving to this subject no less than four out 
of sixteen chapters. It is impossible within 
the present limits to deal with all his 
arguments; I must be content with some 
remarks upon the most important. Those 
in chap. x. have no force whatever, as against 
Weiss’s view that the first gospel was 
drawn up on the basis of an Aramaic 
Matthew with free use of Mark; they tell 
more or less strongly against the notion that 
it is a literal translation, whether by the 
writer or by some one else, of an Aramaic 
original. Those in chap. xi. amount simply 
to this, that in all MSS. and versions the 
name of Matthew is attached to the first 
gospel ; and that in the Peschito Syriac the 
title is ‘The Holy Gospel, the preaching of 
Matthew the Apostle.’ The first fact is 
valueless, if there is any evidence per contra; 
the second is perfectly consistent with such 
a theory as Weiss’s. Dr. Roberts indeed 








asserts that it leaves no room for doubts: 
‘jt can only be interpreted as implying that 
the first gospel proceeded from the pen of the 
apostle, that it was Ais in the strict sense of 
being his proper authentic production.’ By 
parity of reasoning the Aidayi rav dedexa 
droordAwv actually proceeded from the 
twelve pens of the Apostles. Further on 
Dr. Roberts adopts the circular argument in 
denying the statement of Papias and the 
other early authorities: ‘I claim to have 
proved that Greek was habitually employed 
by Christ and His disciples, and, if so, how 
utterly improbable does it appear that St. 
Matthew should have written to his fellow- 
countrymen in Hebrew!’1 If Dr. Roberts 
has proved his case, cadit quaestio; but why 
then write four more chapters to prove it? 
Surely each line of proof ought to be worked 
out independently. Dr. Roberts is on very 
slippery ground, when he argues that we 
may take one half of a tradition and leave 
the other, when the authority is the same 
for both. We have not so learnt our Grote, 
and the quotation from Sir G. C. Lewis is 
double-edged : it tells quite as much against 
what he accepts as against what he refuses. 
Would the St. Andrews Professor of 
Humanity seriously argue that we get a 
true conception of early Roman history by 
rejecting the legendary and mythical legends, 
and believing all else that Livy tells us? 
In chap. xi. there is much good criticism of 
the value of patristic statements, which 
goes to show that the statement of Papias 
need not of necessity be true; but the direct 
importance of it depends of course entirely 
upon the extent to which Dr. Roberts has 
carried his readers with him in his previous 
endeavours to prove that it is extremely 
unlikely that it is. He gives a needless 
handle to objectors by asserting that ‘the 
early publication of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
(A.D. 37—60) appears to admit of no ques- 
tion.” If he had omitted the former of 
these dates, he would have been more in 
harmony with the results of recent criticism. 

A serious difficulty in the way of Dr. 
Roberts’ proposition is presented by the use 
of ‘EBpato. and ‘EAAnvorai in the Acts. 
There is something like a consensus of 
opinion that the former were the Jews whose 
native language was the Aramaean, the 
latter those who habitually spoke Greek. 
If this was so, it is fatal to Dr. Roberts’s 
views, and accordingly he manfully grapples 
with the difficulty, arguing that this distince- 
tion is entirely a mistaken one, According 


1 This argument is, by the way, somewhat incon- 
sistent with the concessions on p. 387. 
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to him, the ‘ESpaito were those of the 
Palestinian Jews—also called ‘those of 
the circumcision ’—who rigidly adhered to 
Judaism, while the Hellenists were those 
Jews, whether belonging to Palestine or 
not, who willingly yielded to the influence 
of Gentile civilization and habits, and were 
thus distinguished by their free and liberal 
spirit. Now of course it must be admitted 
that the term ‘EAAnviorys might have been 
legitimately used of the latter class :—cer- 
tainly of yndiCovres in Boeotia were not in the 
habit of talking Persian:—but then, is 
there a particle of evidence that they were 
so called? If it could be proved that even 
one of the first seven deacons, all of whom 
bear Greek names, and who were doubtless 
‘EAAnvcrai, was a native Palestinian Jew, 
this would go far to prove the point: but 
all probabilities point in the opposite direc- 
tion. Dr. Roberts makes much of the 
language in which the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is written. If we admit that 
the churches in Judaea could readily under- 
stand Greek, still more if we admit, what 
seems highly probable, that the LX X. was 
in common use among them, and that the 
writer of the Epistle, whoever he may have 
been (Dr. Roberts argues for the authorship 
of Luke) was more familiar with Greek than 
with Aramaean, especially for literary pur- 
poses, all the conditions of the problem are 
solved. 

In one case Dr. Roberts strains our 
credulity gratuitously. He asserts that the 
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letter from Claudius Lysias to Felix was 
undoubtedly composed in Greek. If we 
heard of an official letter from an English 
civilian in India to his superior, would it be 
a ‘baseless statement without any warrant 
from the narrative’ to assume that it was 
written in English, even if we knew that 
both were capable of using Hindustani upon 
occasion ? 

To enter more fully into Dr. Roberts’s 
arguments would lead us still further out of 
the field of the Classical Review. In con- 
clusion, I must repeat that Dr. Roberts 
seems to have gathered up into this outcome 
of his lengthened labours all the evidence 
that can be brought to bear upon his theme, 
and has treated it with candour and great 
ability. That his arguments do not always 
bear the weight which he would lay on 
them, is often, I am afraid, too evident on 
careful examination. That he has not 
proved his proposition in all its rigour, or 
even (as the Oxford undergraduate said of 
his Euclid) made it seem extremely probable, 
will be in my opinion the general verdict. 
But he may rest assured that he has done 
good service to the cause of Biblical criti- 
cism, to which he has devoted so much 
labour, by erecting an insuperable barrier 
against aberrations of opinion in the direc- 
tion opposite to his own. He has brought 
into prominence a factor in the national life 
of the people to whom Christ spoke, which 
can never again fall back in‘o undeserved 
neglect. 


A. S. WILKINs. 





Studien zur Geschichte des Griechischen 
Alphabets. Von A. Kircuuorr. Giitersloh. 
1887. Fourth Edition. 6 Mks. 


THE short preface to the fourth edition opens with 
an expression of regret that the work can still only 
claim the title of ‘Studies,’ and must not be con- 
sidered to be a ‘History,’ in the proper sense of 
the term, of the Greek alphabet; though the dis- 
coveries of the last ten years have brought us appre- 
ciably nearer to the end in view. This end is in fact 
the answer to the question, when and in what way 
the Phoenician alphabet came to the Greeks. The 
attempts of Taylor, Clermont-Ganneau, von Wilamo- 
witz and Gardthausen to throw light upon the further 
development of the Phoenician alphabet among the 
Greeks are summarily rejected by Kirchhoff, as based 
upon fallacious and unsatisfactory methods. The pre- 
face ends with the statement that in this edition two 
passages of former editions are withdrawn, in which 
M. Lenormant was charged with having falsified 
certain inscriptions. Kirchhoff’s opinion is un- 
altered, but—de mortwis nil nisi bene. In contrast 
to this attitude of Kirchhoff it is only fair to note 
that Professor Bechtel, who in his Jnschriften des 
ionischen Dialekts has subjected some of the inscrip- 
tions in question to the most careful examination, 
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has come to the conclusion that ‘der Verdacht der 
Falschung wird schwerlich bestehen bleiben kénnen.’ 

The form of the work in this edition in no way 
differs from that of the former editions. A strictly 
conservative tone is adopted throughout, and it is 
only rarely that we find Kirchhoff’s views in any way 
modified. 

P. 10. In discussing the date of the Lygdamis in- 
scription Kirchhoff rejects the possibility which Ruehl 
(Philologus xli. 1882, p. 54 sqq.) seeks to prove, that 
the document may belong to the period when Lygda- 
mis was still tyrant of both towns, Halicarnassus and 
Salmakis, and consequently must be some years older 
than the date assigned by Kirchhoff. On p. 12 the 
conjecture, apparently first made by Clermont-Gan- 
neau, is accepted, that the peculiar form T in ’Oard- 
tios, and TMavudrios, ‘AAikapvat[éwyv] is none other 
than the Sampi, which elsewhere in the general Greek 
alphabet, the successor of the Ionic variety, has sur- 
vived merely as an episemon, its position after w 
denoting probably that it was received by the Ionians 
at a comparatively late period, perhaps only in the 
course of the sixth century. 

P. 24 sg. The date of the inscriptions on the 
Sigean monument, with their open form of y, is now 
held to be at latest the first half of the sixth century; 
consequently the older Milesian inscriptions, with 
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their closea form of 7, are moved back to the begin- 
ning of the century, and may even be as early as the 
end of the seventh. This undoubtedly just correction 
of dates makes Kirchhoff all the more decided in 
favour of assigning the Abou-Symbel inscriptions to 
the time of Psammetichus J., and less inclined to 
give weight to the arguments of Wiedemann, who 
(Khein. Mus. xxxv. p. 364 sqq.), relying on the Egyp- 
tologists and followed by Roehl, contends for the 
period covered by the reigu of Psammetichus IJ. Jn 
connexion with this point three pages of new matter 
are devoted to a vigorous polemic against Mr. E. A. 
Gardner, who would make some of the Ionic inscrip- 
tions found at Naucratis to be at least as old as the 
Abou-Symbel inscriptions (see Jowrn. Hell. Soe., vii. 
220 sqq). The controversy, if we may judge from the 
passage of arms between Professor Hirschfeld and Mr. 
Gardner (Academy, 1887), appears to be by no means 
concluded. The real issue may be said to depend 
upon the answer to the question : Is an inscription of 
the Abou-Symbel type, z.¢., in an alphabet which is 
onic in all essentials but the presence of w, neces- 
sarily older, and older by a generation at least, than 
any inscription whatever which contains an o ? 

P. 49 sq. Kirchhoff argues in favour of an alphabet 
in Rhodes, common to it with the other members of 
the Dorian Hexapolis, in the period previous to that 
represented by the Abou-Symbel inscriptions. He 
regards favourably Roehl’s attribution of an inscrip- 
tion found in Thera to Cos (Roehl, J. G. A. 471 add.). 

P. 54 sg. The two inscriptions in a Hellenic 
alphabet but a non-Hellenie dialect discovered by 
MM. Cousin and Durrbach in Lemnos (Bull. Corr. 
Hell. X. 1880), for which an Etruscan origin was 
claimed by C. Pauli( Hine vorgriechische Inschrift von 
Lemnos, Leipzig, 1886) and S. Bugge (Der Ursprung 
der Etrusker durch zwei lemnische Inschriften erldéu- 
tert, Christiania), are by Kirchhoff, as it appears to me 
conclusively, determined to be written in the Phry- 
gian alphabet. 

P. 57. The materials are not yet sufficient to 
enable us to say whether the Eastern or the Western 

variety of the Greek alphabet prevailed on the Aeolic 
coast of Asia Minor. 

P. 65. The alphabet of Cyrene in the sixth century, 
and by implication the alphabet of Thera during 
the same period, is held to be the Western variety. 

P. 74 sgqg. and Appendix. The latest of the Cretan 
discoveries (see Classical Review for February) could 
not be noticed in the text, but are spoken of in the 
Appendix. Kirchhoff apparently adheres to his 
cautious view of the not over-early date of the Gortyn 
Law Code, which he seems to place at about 500 B.c., 
and only says of the latest discovered inscriptions 
that they ‘in eine friihere Zeit hinaufreichen.’ 

P. 84 sqqg. The section on the alphabet of Naxos is 
considerably enlarged in consequence of the discovery 
of older inscriptions, notable for their peculiarities in 
representing the e-sounds, than were available for 
the third edition. The section on Keos also contains 
new matter. 

P. 93. The retrograde inscription on the Dipylon 
vase (Roehl, Jmagg. p. 68), with its crooked dota, 
which is accepted by Kirchhoff as the oldest specimen 
of the Attic alphabet, is however strangely enough 
mentioned only in a foot-note. 

P. 101 sgg. The Corinthian alphabet receives 
further illustration from the large number of votive 
pottery fragments found at Penteskuphia, and now 
in the Berlin Museum. 

P. 111 sg. The alphabet in use at Sicyon is now, 
thanks to the discoveries at Olympia, assigned its 
definite position, as being nearly akin to “that of 
Corinth, and the same alphabet is shown to have 
been in use at Megara, 
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P. 134. Kirchhoff maintains at some length, ex- 
amining in detail the abecedaria found at Colle, 
Caere, and Formello, his former opinion that both 
groups of Italic alphabets—Etruscan, Umbrian, Oscan 
and Latin, Falisean—had a Chalcidian origin. 

P. 138 sgg. The Boeotian section has been re- 
modelled and advantage taken of the discovery of 
eight stelae found at Thespiae, which Kirchhoff thinks 
are commemorative of those who fell at the battle of 
Delium, B.c. 424. 

P. 149 syg. Kirchhoff notes that a Laconian in- 
scription with a sign for y is still a desideratum. 

P. 159. The inscriptions on the two bronzes found 
at Olympia (Roehl, /. G. A. 107 and 105 add.) are 
claimed for the Arcadian alphabet. 

P. 161. The excavations at the Asklepieion of 
Epidaurus have furnished one inscription in epichoric 
character ; and Methona is similarly represented hy 
the spear-head found at Olympia (Roehl, J. @. A. 46). 
Both of these by their forms of A confirm the pre 
viously expressed view of Kirchhoff that the alphabet 
of Hermione, Epidaurus, Methona, must be separated 
from that of Argos. 

P. 162 sq. The examination of the numerous Elean 
bronzes found at Olympia have induced Kirchhoff to 
assign the older of them to the sixth century, a date 
much earlier than that which in ed. 3 he had inferred 
for Sir W. Gell’s well-known bronze. In the doubt 
ful sign of the Eledn inscription (Roehl, J. G. A. 
113a, 1.4) he thinks may be concealed a ae 
symbol for Elean y. 

P. 163 sg. The solitary archaic inscription dis- 
covered in Achaian soil is noticed, and so far as may 
be inferred from its crooked zofa, it confirms what is 
known of the Achaian alphabet from the inscriptions 
of the colonies. Attention is drawn on p. 166 toa 
very interesting abecedarium found at Metapontum 
in which the + as the symbol for — comes at the 
end. 

P. 167. The alphabet in use at Cephallenia is 
determined from a retrograde inscription, the forms 
of which Kirchhoff, though he has no copy, is enabled 
to cite from memory. 

In this fourth edition there are even fewer fac- 
similes or uncial copies of inscriptions than in the 
third edition, the author now deeming it sufficient to 
refer to Roehl’s Jnscriptiones Graecae antiquissimac, 
Those only who have laboured through former 
editions of Kirchhoff without the aid of such a collec- 
tion can appreciate the value of Roehl’s work. 

E, S. Roserts. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine Library: Romano- 
British Remains. Edited by G. L. Gomme 
(Elliot Stock). Part II., pp. xii, 332. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


Tue first part of this work, which I noticed in the 
Classical Review of last December (I., 298-300), con- 
tained extracts from the Gentleman’s Magazine relating 
to local discoveries in twenty-seven English counties. 
Part II. comprises discoveries in the rest of England, 
in Wales, and in Scotland, with a supplement (pp. 
301-418), Roman roads and stations and two or three 
points of historical interest (pp. 419-574), notes by the 
editor, a second supplement, and indices. There is a 
short Preface, which is scarcely so interesting as that 
in the first Part. Mr. Gomme had promised a notice 
of the chief antiquarians whose contributions are re- 
printed in these two volumes. The notice turns out 
to be a list far too full of names and far too sparing 
in information. Certainly some of the names recom- 
mended for insertion in the English Biographical Dic- 
tionary are quite unworthy of that honour, and at 
least one deserving antiquarian is omitted. One 
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would have liked a brief account of Samuel Pegge, 
the ‘ Paul Gemsege’ who contributed to the Magazine 
articles of considerable learning in the middle of the 
last century, or is he too well known ? 

When reviewing Part I., I said that ‘the book is 
unsatisfactory, but the defects can be greatly remedied 
in Part II.’ I regret to have now to say that, so far 
as I can judge, the defects have not been entirely 
remedied. In spite of two supplements, I doubt 
whether the book can be called reasonably complete. 
I do not wish to try to fix the exact extent of the in- 
completeness, or assert that (as one antiquarian writes 
to me) the omissions can be counted almost by the 
hundred. But I cannot admit the claim made by 
Mr. Gomme in the Preface to the present volume and 
in the Academy, that the omissions are of a slight 
nature and unimportant. ‘Important’ is a word 
which allows of several meanings, but I fear that I 
can point to omissions which must be called important 
even in the narrowest sense of the word. No one 
would deny the importance of Roman pavements and 
inscriptions. The former supply two out of, I think, 
the first three discoveries recorded in the Magazine 
(1733, 436 ; 1737, 256), and both are omitted. Of 
the latter I need give no examples: the reader who 
examines the references given by Hiibner to the 
Magazine will find them for himself. In the 
Ephemeris there are eight such references, only two 
of which seem to be in the volumes before me. Per- 
sonally I should be inclined to go farther and demand 
for ‘important’ its widest sense when used of Roman 
remains in Britain. Hiibner remarks about inscrip- 
tions that ‘ubi infrequentes sunt tituli, ut in plerisque 
Britanniae regionibus, illud ipsum quod omnino tituli 
cuiusvis argumenti prodierint, saepe non levis est 
momenti.’ I cannot help thinking that this remark 
is true of all the Roman remains in Britain. 

I am unfortunately obliged to repeat some other of 
my criticisms on Part |. First of all, I cannot 
acquiesce in the exclusion of the coinfinds. We are 
told that these are reserved for a volume on Numis- 
matics, but this course is open to two objections. In 
nineteen cases out of twenty, these coinfinds have 
nothing to do with numismaties, and are without any 
interest for numismatists. The numismatist, pure 
and simple, will hardiy care to be told that in 1766 
‘a labourer dug up 500 gold and silver coins at 
Rutchester, forming a fairly complete series of the 
issues of the Higher Empire.’ To the antiquarian 
this information is really of some value. Secondly, 
Mr. Gomme’s plan entails additional expense on the 
unfortunate antiquarian, and that, so far as I can see, 
without any reason whatsoever. 

I mast protest, too, against the omission of the 
plates which frequently illustrate discoveries noticed 
in the Magazine, or rather against their omission 
without any compensating information. These plates 
often contain the only important thing in the original 
article, which without them is ‘ Hamlet with Hamlet 
left out.’ Does Mr. Gomme really imagine any one 
cares to know that ‘ Fig. 3 was found at Manchester ?’ 
Dees he think it satisfactory to tell us that in 1753 
two inscriptions were found at Risingham, without a 
word as to the contents of the inscriptions? The 
result is that the reader has to hunt up the original 
Magazine to see what Fig. 3 represented, and what 
the inscriptions were. After a time, this process 
becomes irritating, and one exclaims—not utterly 
without reason—that the book is not so much use 
after all. So ‘ar as inscriptions are concerned, it 
would have been enough if Mr. Gomme had added 
references to Hiibner, but this he has not by any 
means always done. Indeed, he at least once (p. 582, 
note 20) states that Hiibner has omitted an inscrip- 
tion which really is printed in the Corpus. 
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It would be unfair to grumble at some minor faults, 
a few misprints, a number of villages put under wrong 
counties, and soon: such occurin most books dealing 
with a multitude of details. Equatly, I suppose, one 
must acquiesce in the double supplement, though it 
is inconvenient to find London notices (for example) 
in three different places. But I seriously doubt 
whether the twenty papers on ‘roads and stations’ 
are all worth printing in extenso, One of these papers 
is, indeed, indispensable. The article in which Deva 
is placed at Frodsham on the Weever, ‘ because Deva 
sounds like Weever,’ illustrates the erudition and 
ability of the average contributor too admirably to be 
spared. The writer is hardly outdone even by the 
antiquary who once identified Camerton with Camu- 
lodunum and the neighbouring villa of ‘Temple 
Cloud’ with the Templum Claudii. From this point 
of view, I rather regret that Mr. Gomme has ignored 
the amiable correspondent who in 1803 picked up a 
Roman lyra or heptachord. But, so far as serious 
knowledge is concerned, I think these long papers 
might have been condensed into one tenth the space, 
without omitting one really valuable fact. ‘There 
might then have been room for some articles men- 
tioned in the Preface to Part IL., the republication 
of which would have been a real benefit to some 
archaeologists,—I mean the series of articles demon- 
strating the spuriousness of Richard of Cirencester. 
Mr. Gomme writes as if no one now believed in 
Richard, but he is quite wrong. Mr. Scarth is a most 
learned antiquary, and has written a book which Mr. 
Gomme praises by implication: yet in that very book 
Mr. Scarth quotes the Itinerary as if M. Bertram of 
Copenhagen had never lived, and Mr. Mayor had 
never written about him. 

Mr. Gomme, I fear, thinks that I have criticised 
his book too harshly. I am very sorry, if it is so, 
for I am not blind to the merits of his work. His 
two volumes contain a great deal of information about 
Roman Britain and are most admirably indexed. Of 
course very many of the discoveries recorded in the 
Magazine—notably the epigraphic materials—are de- 
scribed better elsewhere, and have passed into other 
books where they are more fully and ably treated. 
But there is a residue which has been overlooked, and 
antiquarians have to thauk Mr. Gomme for under- 
taking the laborious task of searching out and re- 
printing much of that residue. So far there is no fault 
to find, and if | fancy that these volumes may not be 
quite so valuable as some others in the J/ayazine 
Library, 1 do net deny their value. Unfortunately 
Mr. Gomme and others have claimed more. The 
work has been styled, in particular, a contribution 
towards a complete Index of Roman remains in Britain, 
and this claim I cannot let go unchallenged. Such a 
work, it seems to me, must be aut Caesar aut nullus. 
If reasonably complete, it is invaluable ; if its per- 
centage of omissions be at all high, it is, as an index, 
almost useless. It may have other uses ; this one it 
cannot have. It is indeed a pity that the Romano- 
British Remains were ever set up as an index. Mr. 
Gomme has gained peter at. reputation as an 
archaeologist in subjects of which I confess I know 
less than I ought; he is editor of an archaeological 
review, and has written books which are spoken of 
with praise and respect. It is to be feared that some 
will take his volumes as containing all that the 
Gentleman's Magazine has to tell us about Roman 
remains found in our islands, while others will be led 
to underrate the value of completeness in such matters. 
In the present state of English archaeology, neither 
result is desirable. The study of Roman Britain is 
already in a sufficient muddle, and it can be extricated 
only by accurate and scholarly work. 

F, HAVERFIELD. 
L 2 
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NOTES. 


In reference to the remarks made by M. A. 
in our last number Mr. T. E. Page writes : 
‘My object was to deprecate a tendency 
now prevalent which attaches an exaggerated 
importance to that part of classical study 
which consists in the investigation of what 
may briefly be called “critical’’ questions. 
No one in his senses would deny the import- 
ance of such investigation : it forms a neces- 
sary basis for classical studies.’ He urges 
that the need for his protest is shown by the 
fact that this year at Cambridge no exercises 
were sent in for the Greek and Latin ode, 
and no prize was awarded for Latin hexa- 
meters. He attributes this result to that 
‘blind reverence for German erudition’ 
which has characterised the authorities of 
Cambridge for the last twenty years. ‘You 
cannot treat scholia and codices, and spelling 
and pronunciation, and emendation and epi- 
graphy, and archaeology and philology, and 
all the other things which form the impedi- 
menta of learning as things of primary 
importance without damaging that living 
knowledge of the classical writers which is 
the true object of classical study.’ We agree 
with Mr. Page to this extent, that the great 
object of classical education is that the 
student should be taught to know and to 
delight in the classical masterpieces : in com- 
parison with this everything else sinks into 
insignificance. But quis negabit? Certainly 
not the erudite Germans. Their system, as 
is shown in Dr. Ziegler’s instructive letter 
which follows, is carefully framed so as to 
bring about this very result. The difference 
between the English and German school- 
systems is not of aim, but of method. In 
the higher forms of an English school far 
more time is usually given to the practice of 
Greek and Latin composition and to the 
conning of the newest models in each style, 
more time also to what we may call exami- 
nation drill; consequently less time is left 
for the study of the books as wholes. Is 
it so certain that our method is the better ? 
that it succeeds in attaining the desired 
result in a larger number of cases than the 
German? Mr. Page recounts the tmpedi- 
menta with which the University of Cam- 
bridge has weighted the study of the classics, 
and we are disposed to agree that at one 
time it went too far in insisting on a know- 
ledge of these as an integral part of the ex- 
amination for the Classical Honours degree. 
But, as Mr. Page is aware, this has all been 


changed: archaeology and comparative phi- 
lology are now optional subjects, which no one 
need take in unless he has a natural liking 
for them. One burden there still is from 
which there is no escape, and which has ere 
now deterred promising scholars from com- 
peting for the Tripos, the burden of com- 
pulsory verse composition ; but this, we 
fear, is a burden which Mr.. Page would 
only bind more closely on the shoulders of 
all undergraduates.—EbITOorR. 


* * 
* 

THE DIVERSITY OF USAGE IN PROSE AND PoETRY 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE WoRD ovugopa. — In the 
Classical Review for March (p. 75) Mr. Whitelaw 
controverts some remarks of mine upon the meaning 
of cupupopa in the tragedians. My paper on the 
subject has never been published, and is known to 
Mr. Whitelaw, I presume, only through my friend 
Professor Jebb’s note of it in his second edition of 
the Oedipus Tyrannus. As I see I am likely to be 
misunderstood if I do not explain myself, I will 
mark here very briefly what my position is. 

Etymologically cuupopaé admits all the meanings 
derivable from cuupépeav and from cuupéper Oat, aud 
might be expected to vary between them, like gpopa 
and its other compounds. By the usage of Greek 
text and prose it was restricted to one df those mean- 
ings only, ‘that which meets’ or ‘crosses you’, i.¢. 
(1) an occurrence, event; (2) @ misfortune. Such 
selections and restrictions are a principal means by 
which literary prose attains its first object, clearness. 
I am thought to have proposed to show that there 
are in the tragedians passages in which ouvppopa 
cannot possibly mean occurrence or misfortune, and 
thus to rebut a presumption, that in poetry as in 
prose the word was limited to these meanings. I 
should never have attempted so hopeless a task. 
I can scarcely imagine a thing, admitting an abstract 
name like cuugopa, which might not, more or less 
appropriately, be called an ‘event’ or ‘occurrence’. 
I will take as strong a case as I can suppose : 


abv yap bv’ €Adove’, Sonep H mapomla. 
Ta mAciota 3 dpOot cvupopa BovAeupdtwr. 


I should myself refer this with certainty to the phrase 
ouupépew Bovdaevpara, and translate it ‘‘* Two heads 
are better,” as the proverb says: and success com- 
monly attends the union of counsels.’ But if any 
one called this a strained rendering, and insisted on 
translating thus, ‘‘‘ Two heads are better,” as the 
proverb says; though for the most part it is the 
event which gives success’; this view, however 
unreasonable, could not, so far as I see, be refuted, 

I start however from a different point. I do not 
seek to rebut in particular cases a general presump- 
tion that ovugopa in poetry is limited as in prose. 
The presumption is not so, but the otherway. Greek 
poetry, like our own older poetry, uses with freedom 
innumerable words which the late usage of prose, for 
purposes quite different from those of poetry, re- 
stricted. And this is specially true of the class to 
which svyugopa belongs, nouns derived from verbs. If 
ovpdopd was in the tragedians restricted to one mean- 
ing of cuupépev, it is a striking exception from the 
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class to which it belongs. The evidence of these general 
propositions was partly put forward in my paper, and 
] hope to submit it on a future occasion. 

The passages cited in my paper were to be con- 
sidered from this point of view. I will here mention 
only one of them: 

& matdoroiol cvppopal, mévor Bporay, 
&s batts buds wh Kakds AoylCera 
&mais dioloe: Kod Texwv Ode TéKva. 
Rhes. 980. 


Now a:doroids means ‘procreative’ or ‘connected 
with the act of procreation’; it is applied elsewhere 
to such words as 7duvh, orépua, Sduap. ‘To have 
union (of sex)’ was in the older Greek cuppépecOat 
yuvaxl, This being so, how was a person, hearing the 
words mat5omorot ovppopal, to escape the interpretation 
‘procreative union’? Because there was a strong and 
indefeasible presumption that cvugopd meant either 
occurrence or misfortune? But that is just what in 
poetry is not to be assumed, as my paper was designed 
to show. That Professor Jebb should consider my 
rendering here as strained, does certainly surprise me. 
It does not surprise me that he should reject it, 
because he argues on an assumption different from 
mine. Mr. Whitelaw’s position I do not so easily 
understand. For he apparently inclines to refer 
ouppopal in that unfortunate passage of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus to ocuupépev Bovdreiyata; that is, he 
thinks, rightly, that ovupopd was in poetry free of 
the later prose restriction. Now I will venture to say, 
that on this assumption the grounds for connecting 
cuupopa in Rhes. 980, with cuppéper Oa yuvaini are at 
least far stronger than those for referring it in 0.7. 
44 to cuupépew Bovdevduara. It may be observed, 
however, that in Rhes, 980, the meaning misfortune, 
though not the primary, is not forgotten. The fol- 
lowing words mévo: Bporay at once suggest it ; and 
the point of the passage turns in fact upon the double 
suggestion. Another instance of cvugopd for svvovala 
occurs in a poetical passage of Aristophanes (Plutus, 
774). The god, having recovered his sight, says : 
aicxvvoua: 5& Tas euavTovd auupopas, 
olois kp avOpdmos cuvev eAdvOavor. 
I think it perfectly clear that this is to be referred to 
cuupeper Oa, ‘to associate with’ (see Lexicon), and 
that the meaning is, ‘I am ashamed of my company’. 
But of course ‘ misfortunes’ is a tolerable rendering, 
and ‘what has happened to me’ here, as usual, 
possible. I will not pursue the subject further at 
present, my object being now, as already said, simply 
to state my position. 
A. W. VERRALL. 
* * 
* 

Homeric GeniTIve.—Since my article on this 
subject was written my attention has been called to 
Menrad’s De Contractionis et Synizesios Usu Homerico. 
He agrees that Homer elides the genitive, and 
besides some of my arguments observes that éye7’ 
and get’ have MS. authority in ¥. 789 and Z. 454. 
For his discussion of the point see pages 98-101 of 
his excellent work. 

A. PLATT. 
* * 
* 


Anuooberns ew:Bdutos, Classical Review, i. p. 313, 
ii, p. 33.-—By the kindness of the Rev. Professor 
T. K. Abbott, casts of the long lost relief discovered 
by him in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
have been presented through me to the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge, and also to Prof, Michaelis of 
Strassburg. The following is the substance of the 
criticisms with which I have been lately favoured by 
Prof. Michaelis :— 
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‘I cannot help thinking the relief to be modern. 
The whole stylistic character, the treatment of the 
body, with the anatomical details which are partly 
wrong, but most of all the drapery, on account of 
the style of its folds as well as of the manner in 
which it is arranged, must give rise to grave suspicion 
. . - The inscription too, which in the photograph 
appeared to be antique, in the opinion of some of my 
friends who are versed in such matters, bears a very 
different character on the cast, and, at once with the 
spelling AHMQZOENHS, cannot but strengthen the 
doubts as to the authenticity of the marble. ... The 
only point which causes any difficulty is the character 
of the head, which is entirely different from what was 
regarded at that time as the likeness of Demosthenes, 
and has a certain resemblance to the portraits of the 
orator which were recognised as such on the discovery 
of the smaller Herculaneum bust in 1753, that is to 
say a considerable time after the first appearance of 
our marble, in 1737. The likeness, however, is rather 
a general one, the nose in our relief being more 
aquiline, and the mouth in particular showing a very 
different feature, as it is the lower lip, and not the 
upper, that protrudes considerably. Of all the other 
heads there is but one that fairly corresponds with our 
relief, viz., the bronze bust of my catalogue (Schae- 
fer’s Dem. u. s. Zeit, iii. p. 407), but this very bust 
stands apart in the series, and it may be doubted 
whether the name of Demosthenes has been rightly 
assigned to it. I am far from undervaluing the 
difficulty arising from the similarity of countenance 
in our relief and the bust in question, and | confess 
that there remains a riddle to solve. Nevertheless, I 
should not be able to guarantee the authenticity of 
the marble, or rather, to speak plainly, I feel unable 
to believe in its antique origin. The indication that 
it was discovered in Hadrian’s Villa appears only in 
the Museum Meadianum, and | know nothing of the 
character of the Palazzi collection in which the relief 
made its first appearance, about 1737. But I know 
that Dr. Mead’s collection was not free from forged 
antiquities, as for instance the oval relief of Julius 
Caesar, now at Holkham Hall (Ancient Marbles in 
Great Britain, p. 316).’ 

I may add that Dr. Waldstein, the Director of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, has independently arrived at 
the opinion that the relief is a modern work. 

J. E. Sanpys. 
* * 
* 


Tur SporRTULA (see Classical Review, vol. ii. p. 37). 
—Prof. Nettleship quotes Martial, ix. 72, in which 
he speaks of a prandium sent to him in a basket, as 
evidence that in Martial’s time a client might get a 
sportula by ten or half-past ten in the morning. 
But (1) does it follow that because a prandium was 
sent it was sent at prandium time? (2) The fact 
that it was sent seems to show that it was not a 
sportula in the technical sense, but, if a sportula at 
all, only soin the general sense of a present. (3) There 
is nothing to show that Martial regarded it as a client’s 
sportula. The fact that the sender was a boxer is 
against the supposition. 

*The two other passages quoted by Prof. Nettleship 
seem to show that the regular time for distributing 
the sportula was in the afternoon, after the offictwm 
was completed, at or about cena time. 

Juvenal very likely did not regard the morning as 
the only time of distribution. But there seems to be 
no evidence that Martial knew of a morning distribu- 
tion. Even supposing the question of the time of 
distribution were settled, there still remains the more 
serious difficulty that Juvenal represents the client's 
sportula as received by women and grandees. 

H. M. STEPHENSON. 
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CLASSICAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 


(Translated from the German original, ) 


Letrer II. ‘ 


S1r,—I take up my subject where I left it at the 
close of my former letter. 

It is becoming more and more widely recognized that 
Greck is the kernel of the teaching of the Gymnasium : 
indeed, it has been proposed, by Herbart for instance, 
that the study of the ancient languages should begin 
with Greek, or even, as a Swiss philosopher (A. Stad- 
ler, Ueber die Aufyabe der Mittelschule, 1887) would 
have it, that Greek shoul 1 be studied to the exclusion 
of Latin. These are extreme views: I believe, indeed, 
that on the whole the present arrangement is the 
right one. Latin is indispensable: it is a discipline 
in logic and grammar, and therefore it is right that 
it should be begun before Greek and should have 
more importance attached to it in the lower classes. 
On the other hand, I am certainly of the opinion 
that higher up in the school the relation should be 
reversed, and that a larger number of hours should be 
assigned to Greek. At present in the Prima Greek, 
with six weekly hours, comes behind Latin which 
has seven or eight. In Prussia, since 1882, the 
commencement of Greek has been postponed from 
the Quarta to the Unter-tertia.! It may be questioned 
whether this measure, which was accompanied by an 
increase in the hours given to mathematics, was a 
wise one; but Baden has now had a considerable 
experience of its effects, and I believe that with the 
six school-years which are now at the teacher’s 
disposal satisfactory results may be attained, especially 
if, as I have just said, an increase of the hours for 
Greek from six to eight be accompanied by a decrease 
of those for Latin from eight to six in the Prima. 
The total number of hours in a week given to Greek 
varies in the different German States between forty- 
six (in some schools in Mecklenburg) and thirty-six 
(in Bavaria, Baden, Alsace): Prussia stands between 
the two extremes with forty. 

The objects of the teacher of Greek are thus defined 
by the Prussian Scheme of Instruction of March 31, 
1882: ‘Sound knowledge of Attic Accidence: ac- 
quaintance with the Accidence of the Epic dialect : 
knowledge of the chief rules of Syntax, together 
with a wide vocabulary. The reading of the most 
important classical works, both in prose and poetry, 
is to be as extensive as the time at disposal will allow, 
the object being to create a permanent impression of 
the value of Greek Literature and of its influence on 
the development of the literature of modern times.’ 
The instruction begins with grammar. Teachers were 
for a time dazzled by the new light of Comparative 
Philology and wished to make more use than 
is possible of the discoveries in this science, and 
especially to use it in teaching beginners: but the 
attempt was soon given up, and we confine ourselves 
to the portions of the science which are adapted to 
school teaching, roughly speaking to that which is 
contained in Georg Curtius’ School Greek Grammar 
(which has appeared in many editions since 1852: 
compare also the same author’s £xplanations to my 
School Greek Grammar, second edition, 1870) or to 
that which is given with a still more sparing hand 

1 It may be convenient to mention here that the usual age 
of the pupils is from 9 to 10 in the lowest, Sexta, from 10 to 11 
in Quinta, 11 to 12 in Quarta, 12 to 13 in Unter-tertia, 13 to 14 
in Ober-tertia, 14 to 15 in Unter-secunda, 15 to 16 in Ober- 
secunda, 16 to 17 in Unter-prima, 17 to 18 in Ober-prima. In 
the upper classes the average age is sometimes a little higher 
than this, especially in North Germany. 


in Ernst Koch’s School Greek Grammar, based on the 
results of the Comparative Study of Language. Yet 
both these books, which are those most commonly 
used, contain too much matter, especially in the 
syntax ; for this reason attempts are being made to 
effect a real simplification of the Greek Grammar. 
In the first year (in Prussia, therefore, in the Unter- 
tertia) the grammar is learnt up to, but not including, 
the verbs in -u, and, for exercise in the grammar, a 
reading-book, such as Wesener’s is used which con- 
tains pieces for translation both from Greek and 
German. In the second year the verbs in -u: and 
the irregular verbs are taken: here Comparative 
Philology, with the limitations already insisted on, 
can do good service. Besides this the pupils are 
instructed in the chief rules of syntax, of course in 
connexion with the terminology and rules of the 
Latin syntax already acquired, and as opportunity 
may offer, in connexion with the translation-exercises 
and the reading which now begins. A regular learn- 
ing of vocabularies is absolutely necessary in these 
two classes, till quicker progress with reading makes 
it superfluous. The object of written work in the 
Unter- and Ober-tertia is to give practice in grammar 
and attain certainty in the use of the various forms. 
Extemporalia and translations from German texts, 
done at home or in school, again alternate with each 
other. These exersises should be made to bear on 
the books read in school as soon as possible: and 
then the exercise book is abandoned : in any case it 
ought not to appear in the Secunda. The reading 
begins, as I have said, in the Ober-tertia. The usual 
text-book is Xenophon’s Anabasis, as it goes well 
with Caesar, which is read at the same time. It is 
not advisable to put off the introduction of Homer 
later than the Ober-tertia, even if a beginning is made 
only in the last weeks of the school-year. 

In the Secunda and Prima reading holds the first 
place without dispute. As the Prussian Scheme of 
education says, ‘Lessons in syntax are to be devoted 
merely to producing a clear view and a firm grasp of 
the chief rules, and the only object of the written 
exercises is to lay a sound grammatical foundation for 
the reading by making the knowledge of the acci- 
dence sure and giving practice in the chief rules of 
syntax.’ In the Prima special lessons in grammar 
may be dispensed with, provided that Extemporalia 
are written every fortnight, in the composition of 
which the teacher endeavours skilfully to supply 
what he finds to be wanting in the grammatical 
knowledge of his pupils. And here we touch on a 
question which has been much discussed in recent 
years. It is one of the principal demands of the 
Professors of Medicine and Natural Science, and of 
all who seek to reform the Gymnasium, that there 
should be no more written Greek exercises. The 
reason assigned for this by those who do not wish 
either to get rid of Greek altogether or to limit the 
time devoted to it considerably is that by omitting 
the Greek exercises an opportunity is given for laying 
more stress on and extending the reading of Greek 
authors. But what if the result should be to limit 
the reading itself and tempt the teacher to misuse 
the works read in order to exercise his pupils in 
grammar? It is notorious that the grammatical 
knowledge of the boys in the Prima and their grip 
of the Greek forms is not above suspicion. The 
teacher must put this right in one way or another: 
and if he is to have no exercises he will be led to use 














the most beautiful passages as a peg for grammatical 
discussion, and so trouble and weary his pupils. If, 
on the other hand, he has his written exercise every 
fortnight he can put into it all the grammatical work 
which is necessary, and in correcting and discussing 
it he can treat of those points which in the course of 
the reading have struck him as needing to be repeated. 
Accordingly, it is just those who wish to see reading 
recognised as the main object of instruction in Greek, 
who should favour the maintenance of Greek exercises 
to the end of the Gymnasium course. The proposals 
mistakenly urged in the interest of the study of 
Greek only show how unfruitful is the discussion by 
dilettanti of technical questions: for this question of 
Greek exercises is exclusively technical. Apart from 
their helping to make grammatical knowledge secure, 
these exercises are a direct help towards” reading, 
because they are especially adapted to imake the 
pupil feel the delicacy of the Greek language, to 
help him to grasp the force of particular forms of 
words, and compel him to notice the characteristic 
expressions of the author he is reading. The logical 
acuteness and aesthetic nicety of the Greek tongue 
can only be understood and felt by the most advanced 
pupils: and for this purpose also these exercises are 
a help. 

But, undoubtedly, it is the reading of Greek 
authors which is the main, indeed the only object, of 
the teacher in the Secunda and Prima, and, as the 
Prussian Scheme of Education says, ‘the reading, if 
properly managed, finds a natural support in the 
attraction which Greek literature exercises over 
youths capable of culture.’ In the Unter-secunda it 
is usual to continue to read the Anabasis, begun in 
the class below, but at a greater pace. Asa rule, I 
think, too much time is spent over this writer, who 
becomes somewhat monotonous and lifeless after a 
while ; perhaps the Cyropaedia might with advantage 
be oceasionally substituted for the Anabasis, In any 
case it is advisable to introduce Herodotus as soun as 
possible. The desire to make the knowledge of Attic 
grammar secure ought not to limit the reading of an 
author so especially suited to the youthful mind. If 
for a time the exercises show an lonic colouring, no 
great harm is done ; it is soon lost in the Prima. It is 
unnecessary to learn explicitly the Ionic forms: what- 
ever is wanted in this respect could be brought before 
the pupils in the few first lessons. In any case I must 
protest against the habit of turning Herodotus into 
Attic, and so losing the charming naivete of his style. 
As the third prose writer of the Secunda Lysias is 
recommended : his speech against Eratosthenes, in- 
teresting from a historical point of view, and the 
humorous and witty speech ‘frtp rod aduvdrov are 
often read. Plutarch’s Lives, which were approved 
in the last century for their moralising tendency, and 
made a great impression on Schiller, for example, are 
less popular with our generation, and are also some- 
what hard at this stage: besides, we have more im- 
portant works for the Prima. They are, however, 
recommended in the Scheme of Education of Alsace- 
Lorraine. In the Prima Demosthenes, Thucydides 
and Plato are universally read. Of Demosthenes, 
some of the shorter speeches suffice, since the De 
Corona covers too wide a field: the first and third 
Philippics, which Niebuhr and Jacobs translated at 
the beginning of the century, and published as con- 
tributions to the contest with Napoleon, ought cer- 
tainly to be read. From them our boys may still 
learn what love for the Fatherland is ; they are intro- 
duced to oratory in its noblest form ; and if they find 
that Philip of Macedon appears in a more favourable 
light to the historian than to the Athenian orator, 
this will teach them the difference between writing 
history and making a speech. Jn reference to 
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Thucydides the question arises, whether he is not in 
parts tos hard for school-reading: this would, of 
course, be especially true of the speeches. Yet what 
would Thucydides be without his speeches, above all 
without the Adyos émrdgios? It is precisely in the 
fact that we are forced to struggle and fight it out 
with the difficulties of this work that its special 
didactic value consists. Beside the pregnant brevity 
and precision of this author phrasemaking becomes 
contemptible. The portions most commonly read 
are the beginning of the work (Book I. and parts of 
Book II.) or the tragic catastrophe in Sicily (Books VI. 

and VII.) F. Classen’s altogether admirable edition of 
Thucydides i is to be recommended for preparation at 
home. ‘Teubner’s text in this, as in other cases, is best 
for school use. Of Plato, the Apology, Crito, and the 
narrative parts of the Phaedo are naturally read first, 
in order to bring the figure of Socrates before the 
pupils in all its moral greatness. The philosophical 
parts of the Phaedo will only be chosen for class- 
reading by a teacher, who is able to convince himself 
of the soundness of the proofs adduced. The Gorgias 
and Protagoras are often seen in school programmes ; 
less often the Huthyphron and Laches. In the last 
few years trial has been made of selected portions of 
the Republic, and the experiment has, I believe, been 
successful and has had good results. As in reading 
Demosthenes the pupils learn to understand tho- 
roughly the circumstances and resources of Athens in 
the fourth century, so in reading Plato they gain a 
knowledge both of ancient philosophy and of philo- 
sophy in general, and acquire a special interest for 
ethical questions and problems. sketch of the 
development of Greek philosophy up to the time of 
Plato would naturally precede thé reading of the 
Dialogues. A certain number of hours is set apart 
in South Germany for Logie and Psychology ( Philo- 
sophische Propaideutik): in North Germany these 
subjects are taken in connection with German lessons, 
or, alas! altogether left out. Plato is of the very 
greatest value in teaching German, especially for 
essay-writing: for this reason the conviction is 
steadily gaining ground that in the Prima Greek and 
German should be taken by the same teacher. There 
is a similar advantage in the case of Greek poetry, to 
which I now pass. 

In the Secunda the only Greek poet read is Homer, 
the Odyssey. In the Prima the J/iad is read, but, as 
we shall see, it has to divide the time with the 
tragedians. It is expected that the pupil should have 
a general acquaintance with the whole of Homer, 
and read from twelve to fifteen books of the 
Odyssey, and about eighteen of the Iliad. In reality 
this is enough: the battle scenes, for instance, which 
continually recur in the Ziad, may remain unread 
without harm to the impression produced by the 
poem as a whole. The selection must, of course, be 
made not on philological and critical grounds, but 
from an aesthetic and didactic point of view. When 
opportunity occurs the pupils may be told something 
of the so-called Homeric question: but it is of more 
importance to insist on the aesthetic unity of the 
whole than to pull the poem to pieces for the purpose 
of philological analysis, a process for which boys are 
not ripe and which has no interest for them.  Por- 
tions are learned by heart, at first, above all, to 
accustom the boys to the metre and make them read 
with appreciation ; afterwards, only when the value of 
the passage demands it. For instance, the latter part 
of Book VI. is always learned. To introduce his 
pupils to the Homeric dialect and the Epic style, to 
give them, as far as is possible, a complete knowledge 
of Homer’s words, to teach them as much of Homeric 
antiquities as a school-boy may be expected to know, 
and, above all, to open up to them the aesthetic 
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interest and value of these two epics: to do all this 
makes the greatest demands on the ability and 
capacity of the teacher. The same is the case with 
the reading of the tragedians, who are taken with the 
Iliad in the Prima. In my opinion those teachers 
are right who confine themselves mainly to Sophocles, 
and try to get through two of his plays in each of the 
two years: Ocdipus Rex and Oedipus at Colonus, 
Antigone and Pihiloctetes will be the best. If the 
teacher seeks change and refreshment for himself— 
which will, of course, also be good for his pupils—he 
may take a play of Euripides (perhaps the /phigenia 
in Tauris) by way of variety, or the Persae of 
Aeschylus. Before the class begins its first play the 
teacher will tell them what is necessary of the history 
and arrangements of the Attic stage, and, in so doing, 
he will not disdain the aid of good works of art. The 
chief question is how to treat the choruses. Like 
the speeches of Thucydides, they must be read, 
analysed, thoroughly understood ; and this is true 
not only of the subject-matter, but also of the metric11 
form. It is possible to do this, and the boys take a 
lively interest in it. In order to show them what a 
wealth of poetry there is in these odes, it is a good 
plan to read them at first in a modern version, such 
as those in Theodor Kayser’s Z'ranslations from 
Sophocles: later on it is better to choose a rendering 
which keeps as nearly as possible to the rhythm of 
the original. A translation of some sort should 
always be read. The preparation of the choruses 
should not be demanded, since they are too difficult : 
but the more diligent boys and those who have made 
most progress will, neveitheless, be able to gain a 
knowledge of them for themselves by the help of 
the excellent school editions which we have of 
Sophocles (Schneidewin-Nauck’s in Weidmann’s 
series, Wolff-Bellermann’s in Teubner’s). What I said 
of the usefulness of the Plato reading for German 
lessons is, if possible, even more true of Homer and 
Sophocles. They not only provide subjects for essays, 
but constantly prove of more direct value in the com- 
parisons which suggest themselves in the study of 
Lessing’s Laocoon or Hamburgische Dramaturgie, or 
Schiller’s Braut von Messina or Abhandlung iiber 
naive und sentimentalische Dichtung, or Goethe’s 
Hermann und Dorothea. Aristotle’s De Arte Poetica 
may also be taken up and parts of it used in the 
lesson to make the subject clearer. In the case of 
Sophocles the most important point is of course to 
awaken the understanding for dramatic composition, 
for tragic fate, for typical personalities and individual 
characters. Sophocles and Shakespeare, Aristotle 
and Lessing, Homer and Goethe, must help one 
another. 

Lyric poetry, apart from the tragic choruses, does 
not come within the bounds of school reading: but 
it is oren to the teacher of Latin to bring forward 
some exemples, when reading Horace, for the sake of 
comparison. Aristophanes is not a school author: 
he ought not to be recommended even for private 
reading. 

In view of the great wealth of Greek authors and 
Greek works suitable for schools it is often suggested 
that this is the sphere for which the ‘ private work’ of 
the pupils should be claimed, and that much of what 
cannot be got through in school should be left to be 
done at home. So far as this is done quite freely, 
there is certainly nothing to be said against it ; in- 
deed one can only be glad that our boys should feel 
the beauty of classical works so strongly as to take 
them up of their own free will, and seek to gain a 
wider knowledge of them than the school can give. 
And if some pupils claim their teacher’s help in 
this, ask his advice in the choice of their reading, or 
apply to him for assistance when they come upon 
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difficulties, so much the better. But this is not what 
is generally meant by these proposals as to private 
reading : it is rather that it should be so planned out 
and set before the boys, so conducted and directed by 
the teacher, that the school-reading may thereby be 
rendered full and complete. For instance, in the 
Secunda a number of books of the Odyssey and por- 
tions of Herodotus, in the Prima the parts of the Zdiad 
not mastered in school, a tragedy or two, some 
dialogues of Plato, and lastly, even some plays of 
Aristophanes are to be read. If this plan is adopted 
we must not talk of voluntary reading in the Secunda: 
this is simply an increase of ‘ homework.’ There will 
always be a moral compulsion in such guidance and 
direction on the part of the teacher, because the 
better pupils will be ambitious to please their teacher: 
and those who have but little capacity and energy, 
are likely either to be driven to use forbidden aids, 
or to incur the danger of overpressure which now 
threatens our Gymnasia, chiefly no doubt from the 
mathematical side. Even in the Prima the gain in 
knowledge is more than counterbalanced by the moral 
loss. The gain ought to be shown not only in the 
more extended acquaintance with Greek literature, 
but above all in the fact that the boy in the highest 
class learns to work alone. But when teacher and 
pupils, in their work both in the schcol and for the 
school, but especially during the lessons in the school, 
are diligent and conscientiously make use of every 
minute ; and when the teacher of the higher classes 
does not work mechanically and without enthusiasm, 
but leads and urges his pupils on to put their mind 
and heart into their work, there will be no occasion 
for additional private study. Besides, where good 
work is done in school the teacher has no time for the 
direction of private work, and he can attain his ends 
quite as well without it. A boy of industry and 
talent wi’l, as inclination leads him, take to Greek or 
Latin, mathematies or history, best of all to German 
literature (in which we reckon your Shakespeare): he 
will give himself up to one of these subjects without 
any direction or control. And as each member of 
the two highest classes has to deliver an oration every 
half-year (as a rule) on some subject which he chooses 
himself, the teacher has an opportunity of seeing in 
what direction his pupil’s inclinations tend, at what 
subjects he works with the greatest interest, and how 
he stands with regard to the work connected with it: 
and so he has an opportunity of giving hints and 
advice of every sort. Of course the case is different 
when a boarding-house (Convikt) is connected with 
the Gymnasium, as at Schulpforte, for instance, or in 
the (Protestant) convent schools of Wiirtemberg : 
here the home-work may be arranged, supervised, 
and made fruitful: and by setting apart days for 
private study a habit of scientific study may be in- 
culcated, though this must in general be left to the 
University. But here the school is taking the place 
of home and family, and is only doing what a wise 
and cultured father does: the school does not do this 
as a school, but in place of the father. 

Now that I have briefly sketched the course of in- 
struction in the two ancient languages as given in 
German Gymnasia—of course in varying degrees of 
perfection—I shall have to ask what ought to be, and 
what actually is, attained under the system. I shall 
apply this question first to the qualifications de- 
manded of the candidate for the Abiturienten-exami- 
nation. But I had better leave this to my next 
letter. Now I will only make a correction in my 
last letter: in p. 89, column 1, read ‘generally only 
two or three’ of the Orationes in Catilinam are read 
in the Gymnasia, instead of ‘only the second or 
third.’ 

THEOBALD ZIEGLER. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE SO-CALLED ASIATIC TERRA-COTTA GROUPS. 


(Continued from page 123.) 


M. Cartault soon protested against my article 
(Rev. archéol. 1886, 1. p. 368), arguing that the sus- 
pected groups reached Paris in fragments, and that 
the clay they were made of was so old that it often 
fell to pieces, He concluded thus: ‘ Franchement, 
la plaisanterie est excellente, mais il est temps qu'elle 
meure de sa belle mort.’ I replied in the same 
number (p. 369), and pointed out the foliowing facts : 
1, the small radicles and dendrites which are to be 
found inside the genuine broken groups do not exist 
inside the pseudo-Asiatic ones, which I styled groupes 
de Naples, adding a query ; 2. I quoted a passage 
from the ’E@nyepls rijs kuBepyhoews, Athens, No. 117, 
March 1886, which I must here transcribe: ‘Sur un 
vapeur en partance pour Marseille les douaniers du 
Pirée ont saisi deux casses d’antiquités. L’une d’elles, 
a Vadresse de MM. * * * antiquaires 4 Paris, con- 
tenait deux groupes en tezpe‘cuite brisés en de 
nombreux morceaux, mais #anmoins complets, avec 
de traces de coloration et de dorure: l’un représente 
Aphrodite sur un lit avec des Amours (a replica of 
this appeared in the Castellani sale, and is now in the 
South Kensington Museum), l'autre une Victoire 
conduisant un taureau et précédée d’un Amour qui 
porte une torche (identical with the Basilewsky group, 
Gaz. archéol. 1882, pl. 16). Al Ephorie générale, on 
a constaté, par la qualité de la terre, la coloration et 
le style, que les objets sont apocryphes. Une enquéte 
est ouverte sur Jeur origine.’' My conclusion was 
directed against the whole series of cognate counter- 
feits. ‘Je regrette de ne pouvoir renoncer a la 
plaisanterie que M. Cartault m’attribue. Tous les 
groupes qu’il a publiés (the Lecuyer collection) sont 
rapiéces ou faux.’ 

Next follows (Zev. archéol. 1886, I. p. 370) a letter 
from M. Lecuyer himself: ‘ Eh bien ! qu'il se présente, 
cet artiste inconnu ; il a fait preuve de tant de talent, 
je dirai méme de génie, qu'il peut étre certain de 
trouver beaucoup d’indulgence chez ceux quil a 
trompés.’ I replied (p. 370) that M. Lecuyer was 
too lenient, and that the ‘artiste inconnu’—a gifted 
scoundrel—ought to be prosecuted with well-deserved 
severity. 

In the Rev. archéol. of the same year (1886, IT. 
p- 92 and foll.), I translated ix extenso the passage of 
the ’Ednuepis alluded to above, and gave a short 
history of the controversy, thus resuming briefly the 
several motives of my judgment: 1. the style of the 
groups recalls Canova ; 2. no collector in Smyrna nor 
in Syria has ever seen such groups ; 3. no heads nor 
fragments of the same style are to be met with in the 
dealers’ shops; 4. the fractures always affect unim- 
portant parts, such as the base, and invariably spare 
the heads with all the attributes ; 5. the draperies 
have nothing antique about them . 6. all the groups 
originate from the same workshop and betray the 
same hand, 

I stated in addition that Hamdi Bey, the director 
of the Museum at Constantinople, had requested 
M. Dem. Baltazzi to send him a report on the ques- 

' M. Cavvadias soon discovered the name of the dealer who 
had sent those parcelsto Paris. One of them was wrapped up 
in a number of a French periodical which chanced to have only 
one subscriber at Athens—the well-krown dealer we have often 
alluded to. 





tion of the Asiatic groups, a specimen of which, re- 
presenting a man witha bull (very like Gaz. archéol., 
1882, pl. 16), had been purchased by a collector in 
Constantinople, and declared false by Hamdi Bey as 
well as by several German scholars. M. Baltazzi had 
favoured me with a copy of his report, where he ab- 
solutely asserted that no such terra-cottas are to be 
found in Asia Minor. I took occasion to add, that, 
besides the groups, there were many forged terra- 
cottas in European collections: 1. gilded patchwork 
from Smyrna; 2. isolated female figures, such as 
Muses and Victories (also, as 1 have seen more recently, 
dotpayadlCovca) ; 3. large masks ; 4. Cretan groups ; 
and 5. grotesque figures resembling those which have 
been published on plate 1°. of the Collection Leewyer 
(the published ones seem to be quite good). ‘Dans 
la plupart de ces figurines, l’intérieur est artificielle- 
ment sali avec une sorte de boue jaune ; on trouve des 
cailloux, mais point de radicelles adhérentes aux 
parois.’ I had, in fact, seen several groups reduced 
to fragments and filled with mud, and the aspect of 
those fragments, which adjusted marvellously when 
put together, had not disarmed, but corroborated my 
scepticisin. 

At the end of May, 1886, M. Hoffmann’s collection 
of terra-cottas, jewels, and glass, was sold by auction 
in Paris. The catalogue, published by M. Froehner, 
gives the photographs of several groups accompanied 
with the vague mention ‘ Asie Mineure.’ The subjects 
are as follows: pl. iv. No. 36, Venus, Eros and a 
girl; pl. ix. No. 52, a girl presenting a vase to a 
young man ; pl. xii. No. 58, Venus and Eros; pl. xv. 
No. 63, a Nereid ona hippocamp ; pl. xvi. No. 78, 
a young min carrying a girl; pl. xvii. No. 74, a 
woman und a child; pl. xviii. No. 77, the rape of 
Ganyme'les ; pl. xix. No. 71, Leda and the swan. <A 
couple of separate figures, such as an @otpayadlCovea 
(pl. xi.) and a woman holding a white Attic lecythus 
(pl. xiv.), clearly betray the same origin. Two 
huntsmen and a wild boar (pl. vii., No 47) are rather 
like the group V. in the Collection Leewyer, and may 
contain some genuine fragments. But all the other 
gtoups, with the exception of pll. xvi. and xvii., 
belong to the worst sort of Asiatic counterfeits. 
Apparently the forger, rendered bolder by his aston- 
ishing success, more and more neglects the study of the 
genuine antique, and works as fast as he can to satisfy 
unrelenting demands and mistaken credulity. It 
does little credit to the taste of our time that such 
monsters as pll. xv., xviii., and xix. of the Hoffmann 
collection can have been published in phototype, 
unsparingly praised hy such a scholar as Froehner, 
and last, but not least, sold at higher prices than the 
best genuine terra-cottas have ever fetched. 

Until 1886, the tone of the controversy had generally 
been courteous ; I am not responsible for the disagree- 
able change which then took place. M. Froehner 
published, in two large volumes, the terra-cottas of 
the Gréau collection, containing many valuable and 
sound specimens, especially from Myrina and Smyrna, 
but also some very detestable ones of the Asiaéi: 
class (Nymph and Bacchant, pll. 70 and 104; an 
absurd scene with three figures, pl. 119; a Centaur 
carrying off a girl, pl. 120). The two hunters with 
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a wild boar (pl. 111) are very much like Collection 
Hoffmann, pl. vii., and may not be a wholesale 
forgery. Several other groups of the collection look 
like patch-work, and one at least of the single figures 
(pl. 41) belongs to the Asiatic set. M. Froehner, in 
his Commentary, praised the groups very highly, 
bestowing upon them the most flattering epithets, 
such as précieux, prodigicux, adinirable, and the like. 
But, not content with praising forgeries, he wrote an 
introductory notice to the first volume, where he 
violently attacked M. Pottier and myself, accusing 
us of having done bad work in Myrina, and directed 
the diggings ‘in the Cesnola style.” With reference 
to the question of genuineness, he wrote (p. xv.) : 
‘Le nombre de ceux qui, dans un but évidemment 
intéressé, declarent fausses les terres-cuites trouvées 
en dehors de Myrina se réduit & quelyues juges sans 
autorité.’ And further (p. xvi.): ‘L’auteur des 
groupes serait a la fois le plus grand artiste et le plus 
savant antiquaire du monde. Qu’il vienne donc se 
faire connaitre, s’asseoir 4 la table de rois et dans les 
fauteuils de nos académies!’ That argument, more 
rhetorical than scientific, which I have too often 
heard, is of no value whatever : many skilful sculp- 
tors are nowadays condemned to misery, and may 
offer their services to unscrupulous dealers familiar 
with archaeological research (see Revue crit. 1886, i. 
p. 484). The story of Michelangelo’s Cupid suffices 
to show that pretended antiquity is and was a very 
high commendation for works of art. 

1 answered M. Froehner’s attack in the Revue 
critique, where I published a review of the Collection 
Gréau (21 June, 1886, p. 481). I stated my argu- 
ments for believing that the groups were forgeries, 
gave the story of the forged groups confiscated at the 
Piraeus, and lastly, convinced M. Froehner of having 
committed a certain number of mistakes with regard 
to the excavations of Myrina. M. Froehner replied 
in the nuniber of August 2nd (p. 93). His answer, 
published with foot-notes added by myself, deals 
exclusively with secondary and personal questions ; 
on the principal one, viz. the authenticity of the 
groups, he is content with saying (p. 95): ‘Quand 
M. Reinach aura répondu & mes questions, je parlerai 
de l’authenticité des groupes d’Asie. La aussi, il est 
temps de rentrer dans le sérieux et dans le vrai.’ Not 
aword more! My sincere belief was that M. Froehner 
had silently acknowledged his error and desired to 
avoid all further debate. This was an error of mine, 
as I soon perceived. In the Gazette des Beaux Arts of 
1887 (plate on p. 294 of vol. ii.), M. Froelimer re- 
published, with admiring comments, the Woman with 
the bull of the Darthés collection (Gaz. archéol. 1882, 
pl. xvi.) ; and, in the Gazette archéologique of 1887 
(pl. 40) he gave a splendid phototype of an outrageous 
forgery belonging to the celebrated collector, M. 
Spitzer. His articles, published with the plates in 
question, do not contain a syllable about the much- 
vexed problem of authenticity. No doubt, M. Froehner 
abstained from touching that sore point for fear of 
displeasing the possessors of the forged groups. But 
science has the right and the duty to disdain all such 
considerations, and M. Froehner’s silence must seem 
all the more astonishing, as his former ally, M. 
Furtwangler, had, in the interval between October 
1886 and 1887, declared himself openly in favour of 
my opinion. 

During the autumn of 1886 I went to Germany. 
I spoke at Dresden with Dr. Treu, who completely 
agreed with me; at Berlin I spent several hours dis- 
cussing with Dr. Furtwangler, who had just then on his 
table in the Museum a large group representing a 
funeral offering, with a stéle of Attic character in the 
middle. Dr. Furtwangler was not to be persuaded 
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for the moment, but he did not try to conceal his 
embarrassment. He suggested that the Attic motives 
in the groups might be accounted for by their having 
been made in some island inhabited by Attic clerowchoi, 
such as Imbros or Lemnos. But I have visited both 
these islands, and never saw there any fragment of 
the kind! The results of my tour in Germany were 
published in the Revue archéol. 1887, i. pp. 100-105. 
Meanwhile, the upholders of the forgeries had poured 
abuse upon me in Rochefort’s paper, the Jntransigeant 
(24 Aug. 1886), and it was confidently asserted that 
a collector was going to prosecute me for libel (ef. 
Rev. arch. 1887, i. p. 106). Itisa pity that the scheme 
in question was not carried out. 

But the reign of falsity and falsehood must come 
to an end. I was not a little pleased and surprised, 
on the 18th of January, 1887, by receiving a letter 
from Dr. Furtwiingler, where my learned opponent 
expressly stated that he had, in his turn, recognized 
the falsity of the groups, and only vindicated the 
genuineness of a few which had served as models to 
the others. I published his letter in the Rev. archéol, 
1887, i. p. 363, together with a fragment of a letter 
from Rayet, dated 25th June, 1885, where my 
lamented friend expressed his distrust in the matter 
of the Asiatic groups. ‘Cela m’a brouillé avec tous 
les amateurs que je connaissais,’ he wrote, But Rayet 
preferred the interests of-truth and of science to the 
friendship of wealthy dilettanti. 

In the Gazette archéologique of 1886, M. Cartault, 
unchecked by my criticism, had published three 
groups of the worst possible description (pll. 18, 19, 
&c., 38). In a foot-note on p. 293, he wrote disdain- 
fully: ‘Je n’insiste pas sur l’authenticité de ces 
objets : ce qui a été imprimé récemment contre l’au- 
thenticité des groupes d’Asie en général est dénué 
de fondement et dépourvu de toute caractére scienti- 
fique.’ Hard words are not arguments. In the 
Revue archéol. of June 1887, M. Cartault printed a 
letter in reference to my criticisms published the 
year before (Rev. arch. June 1886, p. 369). He 
objected that at a sitting of the Hellenic Society 
Tapvacods, MM. Sophoulis and Dragatsis had main- 
tained the authenticity of the groups confiscated by 
M. Cavvadias (see above). If Hamdi Bey and 
Baltazzi knew nothing about the groups, that was, 
said M. Cartault, because the dealers were interested 
in concealing from them their excavations. | replied 
in the same number (p. 363), 1. That MM. Sophoulis 
and Dragatsis were but slight authorities when com- 
pared with MM. Froehner and Cartault, whom I had 
ventured to contradict; 2. That Cavvadias had 
written to me a detailed letter, where he declared with 
very good reasons against the authenticity of the 
groups; 3. That M. Furtwingler had become con- 
verted to my opinions. Lastly, as MM. Perrot and 
Bertrand, the editors of the Revue, wished the subject 
to be dropped for the present, I resumed once more 
under four heads the various arguments which con- 
demn Asiatic groups. Our readers are aware of most 
of them ; I will only transcribe a short passage which 
affords a new one. ‘Sujets mythologiques ou héroiques 
d’une transparence singuliére, empruntés 4 I’Jliade 
et & l’Odyssee. Sujets funéraires imités des lécythes 
attiques (ivth century), alors que la longueur exagérée 
des figures trahit une basse époque. Sujets concus et 
traités & la moderne, par exemple la femme au _ basis 
épiée par un Satyre (Collection Lecuyer, pl. Q'*). 
Facture molle, draperies modelées sans parti pris, 
avec de petites ondulations capricieuses, quelquefois 
entremélées de morceaux ow se revéte une imitation 
du style archaique. En somme, tous les caractéres de 


Saux dis probablement @ des artistes italiens.’ My 


conclusion was as follows : ‘Au cas ou l’on démontre- 

















rait, par impossible, que ces choses-li sont antiques, 
il faudrait en conclure que l’archéologie et l’histoire 
de l’art sont des vanités. Il y a des nouveautés qui 
étonnent la science, mais dont elle s’éclaire ; celles-ci 
la scandalisent, et elle les rejette.’ 

Some days previously to the publication of this 
letter, M. Cartault had edited a short 4to pamphlet 
entitled Swr l'authenticité des growpes en terre-cuite 
d’ Asie Minewre (Macon, imprimerie Protat, 1887). 
This pamphlet is accompanied with Dujardin plates 
reproducing seven groups (the seventh comprising 
seven figures), which seem to have been selected in 
order to prove the falsity of the whole series to which 
they belong. Not one of them can be looked at with- 
out laughter by a man who knows anything about 
ancient art: the Sappho on plate 2 is a real marvel of 
absurdity, and evidently belongs to a period when 
the forger was either indisposed or over-contident. 

Of the text which accompanies these plates I will 
say very little. M. Cartault speaks of my ‘gami- 
neries’ in the Revue critique, but does not give a 
single argument of any weight. With regard to the 
origin of the groups he writes mysteriously (p. 21): 
‘Notre ignorance n’est pas aussi absolue que M. S. 
Reinach le suppose. J'ai vu des lettres d’Orient con- 
tenant des renseignements arrachés aux fouilleurs 
eux-mémes par quelqu’un qui leur achéte leurs 
groupes, mais qui n’a pas été lui-méme sur les lieux. 
.. . Une ville antique importante était dans le voisin- 
age. Le nom moderne de la localité est écrit en toutes 
lettres. Je regrette de ne pas étre autorisé a le donner 
ici.’ It is evident that M. Cartault has been deluded 
by some cunning friend of the forgers, and that he 
took Athenian humbug for solid gold. The Berlin 
Academy sent out Mons. Winter and Judeich to Asia 
Minor, in the autumn of 1887, with the purpose of 
ascertaining if M. Cartault’s statement had any foun- 
dation : they returned with the conviction, which they 
have expressed in their report, that the ‘ ville impor- 
tante’ could only be Athens. I have never answered 
M. Cartault’s pamphlet, to which Voltaire’s words 
may be applied: ‘La moitié se compose d’erreurs ct 
le reste d’injures.’ M. Cartault, I am glad to say, 
has written a most excellent book on the Athenian 
Navy, but he certainly misjudged his own faculties 
when he undertook the study of ancient art. There 
are many scholars who are fitted for archaeological 
but not for artistic research, because nature has not 
endowed them with a keen eye for beauty. Those 
scholars may be occasionally reminded of the Venetian 
girl’s advice to Jean-Jacques Rousseau: ‘ Lascia le 
donne e studia la mateniatica.’ 

M. Cartault’s pamphlet was presented to the 
Archaeological Soviety of Berlin by M. Furtwangler 
(June 1887). It seems as if the glaring forgeries 
published along with it had dispelled the last doubts 
of the German scholar. M. Furtwingler openly 
declared that most of the groups were modern, 
in particular all those which M. Cartault had just 
made known (Philol. Wochenschrift, 1887, p. 1071 ; 
W ochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie, 1887, p. 937). 
His new opinion was founded on several non-antique 
details in the treatment of the dress, weapons, and 
attributes ; also on the imitations of Attic lecythi 
by supposed artists belonging to a much later period 
of Hellenism. <A Berlin collector, M. von Kauffmann, 
protested against M. Furtwiingler’s words, but the 
previous speaker maintained his judgment. Again, 
in the Jahrbuch des deutschen Institutes for 1887, 
M. Furtwingler declared (p. 199) that the genuine 
terra-cotta groups from Asia Minor are but very few 
in number: among the latter he reckons Collection 
Hoffmann, pls. vii. and xvi., both purchased by him- 
self, before his conversion, on behalf of the Berlin 
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Museum. He thus abandons to their fate all the 
other groups, including that of Charon which had 
previously been made so much of. I am unwilling 
to admit the entire genuineness of the two groups 
vindicated by M. Furtwiingler, but they certainly 
demanil further discussion, while almost all the others 
are to be rejected sans phrases. In the same journal 
I have had the pleasure of seeing M. von Duhn 
abandon his group of Charon, the publication of 
which, in the Arch. Zeit. of 1885, was the signal for 
the storm in which others than myself have got ship- 
wrecked. He writes (p. 240, note 1): ‘Die von 
Reinach erhobene Bedenken werden von den am 
meisten competenten deutschen Fachgenossen nunmehr 
geteilt.’ Accordingly, as I hear from my friends, all 
the Asiatic groups have disappeared from the glass 
cases in the German museums. But, says M. von 
Duhn, the place where the groups are fabricated is 
not Naples: eher ist es Athen. This I will readily 
grant, having already said the same in the Nation 
(see the extract given above); but I maintain that 
the authorship should not be ascribed to an Athenian 
artist. In the Vienna Charon group, and other pas- 
ticcios of equal cleverness, I recognize the hand of a 
trained Italian sculptor, who may very well, for all 
I can guess, have established his temporary abode 
somewhere about the Acropolis of Athens. The 
minute drapings of the groups are quite in the 
modern Italian taste. Now it is probable that the 
author of Charon became the master of 4 sniall school, 
and that his pupils, far inferior to himself, are to be 
miade responsible for the ugly counterfeits published 
in the pamphlet of M. Cartault and in the Collection 
Gréau by M. Froehner. 

Sapienti sat. Our historical review is at an end; 
but the scandal and mischief created by the forgers 
are unfortunately not. Amateurs in general do not 
read archaeoloysical magazines, and the echo of our 
scholastic debates dies out before reaching their ears. 
I am informed that the Asiatic ware is being sold in 
England and elsewhere as Tanagraean, Korinthian, 
etc. Ifa better informed amateur suspécts Asiatic 
groups, why should he distrust Korinthian ones? 
Such is the power of words on too impressible minds. 
The scheme of the forgers is indeed a clever one. 
But the very cleverest schemes, when founded on 
fallacy, must, sooner or later, come to grief. My 
confidence in the verdict of the future remains un- 
shaken : peydAn 7 GANOea kal drepicxver. 


SALoMoN REINACH, 


Assistant-Keeper in the Museum 
of Saint Germain, Seine et Oise. 


EXCAVATIONS AT OLD PAPHOS. 


Tue work at Kuklia in Cyprus, undertaken under 
the auspices of the newly originated Cyprus Ex- 
ploration Fund, has now been in progress for a 
little over a month and has yielded most satisfactory 
and encouraging results. The first trenches were cut 
upon the site of the great temple of the Paphian 
Aphrodite on February 7th, but, owing to delay in 
obtaining a large number of tools, the work was at 
first on a small scale only: for the last fortnight 
however from 170 to 230 hands have been constantly 
at work, and we hope to keep that number on the 
site for the rest of the season ; owing to the nature 
of the locality it is not advisable to employ more. 
The first exploratory trenches were run near the large 
blocks which have been generally supposed to mark 
the boundary of the peribolus on the south and west ; 
but the rock being found very near to the surface, 
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operations were transferred to the centre of the site 
where, according as the rocky crest on which the 
temple was built rises or falls away, the surface 
deposit is from three to twelve feet in thickness. 
Over part of the space within the second line of blocks 
mentioned by all travellers, lay the remains of a 
Byzantine building, certainly not a church as has 
been stated, but possibly a small monastery of a 
type common in the island, while the rest was covered 
by the houses and premises of two villagers, who have 
now been bought out, and no difficulty is raised 
about such common or waste land as lies adjacent to 
these plots. Excavation was hardly needed to show 
the futility of all previously-published plans, but 
considerably more is yet required for even a reason- 
able conjecture to be formed as to the true form of the 
temple buildings. Thus far a space has been cleared 
extending westward some 250 feet from the eastern 
wall of the inner inclosure and about 120 feet from 
south to north ; which is entirely occupied by remains 
of the Roman temple built upon massive foundations 
of a previous period, and constructed throughout of 
calcareous stone. The outer wall has been cleared 
along the east and south, not yet upon the west, and 
only partially along the north, where there appears 
to be a second court yet to be excavated to which the 
fluted drums found here and there must belong. To 
give exact dimensions would be both premature and 
out of place here, but the general features may be 
roughly stated: in no respect does the plan so far 
resemble a Greek edifice, and the Roman work is 
doubtless superimposed on a pre-Hellenic ground- 
plan: the southern court is of great length in pro- 
portion to its width, and along the whole length runs 
a row of column-bases, about twenty-five feet north 
of the southern wall, but only a single plain drum 
has been found in situ. Above these on the east (the 
only site as yet sufficiently clear) are several cross- 
walls whose exact nature is yet to be determined, but 
up the centre runs an evident approach to another 
court upon the north. No entrance to the southern 
court from the outside has yet been found. Over the 
southern half of this court was a Roman mosaic 
pavement of uniform colour, but with a geometrical 
pattern, and like all the Roman work in the temple 
quite unworthy of the previous structure : indeed it 
seems evident that when the rebuilding took place, 
the importance of old Paphos had so far declined, 
that very indifferent work was considered adequate 
for the old shrine. Besides the massive foundations 
already referred to, the only evidences of the former 
temple yet found are fragments of early pottery, 
many inscriptions, and some statuary. No distinctly 
Phoenician things have come out as yet. The whole 
site is studded with rock-cut pits, narrow at the 
mouth and expanding below, evidently from their 
position anterior to the Roman structure, but whether 
for the storage of water, grain, valuables, or what, 
we cannot yet determine: the largest was almost full 
of the bones of large animals, and may contain 
sacrificial refuse. Some of these are within the court, 
others among the heap of débris which lies from 
three to fifteen feet deep outside the eastern wall, 
and in trenching which we have found several in- 
scriptions and sculptured remains. 

The exact relation of the well-known black blocks 
to the temple, as its plan is at present, has yet to be 
settled. Those commonly supposed to be the western 
wall of the peribolus vary more than ten degrees in 
direction from the line of the inner court ; while the 
isolated monoliths which General Cesnola imagined 
to mark the four corners of the inner court are (all 
but one) ontside of it altogether. 

Remains of sculptured marbles, terra-cotta figures, 
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and miscellaneous small objects have been found all 
over the site: from a depth of about seven feet below 
the Roman pavement in the centre of the southera 
court came an archaic figure of a very early period : 
close to this but less deeply buried was a remarkable 
medley of things, embedded in earth mingled with 
the rough rouge found in lumps all over the court ; 
most noticeable were a fine life-size marble head, 
probably of Eros, six or seven terra-cotta figurines, 
one or two being of the very best type, fragments of 
a splendid fifth century vase, and of other good 
pottery, several bronze gilt, glass, alabaster, and bone 
articles, and fragments of marble and bronze statues. 
From other parts of the site have come many broken 
statuettes, thrown aside in the plundering process to 
which the temple has been too evidently subjected : 
among these mention need only be made here of a 
headless Aphrodite supporting Eros on her shoulder, 
and a group in relief of Leda and the swan found 
to-day. 

The largest and best find so far has been that of 
inscriptions: up te the moment of writing nearly a 
hundred (including those already above ground before 
we began) are now awaiting publication, and every 
day adds several to the list. Considerably more than 
half the number are engraved on pedestals of a coarse 
perishable pink marble, or dark-coloured limestone, 
and, with a few Roman exceptions, are of the Ptole- 
maic period. The light thrown on this portion of 
Cypriote history is already very considerable: the 
persons honoured are, if not private individuals or 
the reigning king and queen, usually otparnyo tis 
vhoov who are in most cases ovyyeveis of the king, 
apxtepeis Tis vngovand vavapxol : sometimes the king 
so honours them, once the rowdy of the Lycians 
stationed in the island, twice the Cilicians so 
stationed, twice the we(ixal duvduers, once the fwmeis 
kal evavupot. The rexvira: kata Kumpoy wept tov 
A:évvcov honour a certain Aristonice ; Isidorus of 
Antioch, the apxedearpds (sic) dedicates to Ptolemy 
Alexander ; the Senate and People Se8aorijs Maou 
erect a statue to Tiberius in the first year of the 
Tiberian era, evidently a thankoffering for the re- 
storation of the temple—and so forth. A second 
class of inscriptions are cut on white marble tablets, 
once fixed to the temple walls; one of these is in 
Cypriote, one is a long letter (of which nearly half 
is lost) from Antiochus to Ptolemy Alexander con- 
cerning freedom and favours to certain Seleucians 
mpookAnpwhévras to his father év Meplz rips iepas Kad 
dovAou (vis), and marked by signal service to both 
father and son, A third and most important one is 
headed of éwnyyeAuévo: eis 7d "EAatoxpiorioy and 
contains eight names with residence and quotas— 
chiefly dyéva. These two last had been used to 
make a bed for the mosaic, and are both in respect of 
material and execution worthy of their historical 
interest. A third class, as might be expected, are 
dedications by parents of sons and daughters to the 
service of the goddess. This afternoon a new pedestal 
has been unearthed whereon the xoiwwdv Kumplwy honours 
a lady and her husband rods krioras Tod Tuxatov Kai 
apxiepets Bia Blov THs Tuxis THs unrpowdAcws Maou 
imtp rijs is Thy émdpxetav piroremulas, and so forth. 

A certain number of men have been at work on 
the tombs in various localities round the site since 
February 3rd, but the find has been better in 
quantity than in quality: early Cypriote pottery, 
and later glass and jewellery make up the bulk of 
it: few or none of the Poli treasures have their 
counterpart here ; and it is evident that the earlier 
tomb-robbers have had a great harvest. A number 
of fine rock-tombs with many chambers have been 
examined, but nothing was found in them worthy of 
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their character, and it is most probable that the later 
Paphians have very generally cleared out the great 
early tombs and used them again. One Cypriote 
inscription of five characters, and two more on the 
wall of an entrance-passage were found among them. 
The Cyprus Government has not yet sanctioned 
excavations at Poli, and indeed the season is too far 
advanced for any to be undertaken now, and there- 
fore unless an unrifled necropolis is found here— 
which is not probable—the portable spoil will not be 
very great this year. 

The end of this season will probably see the great 
temple fairly cleared out, if funds are forthcoming 
sufficient for the purchase of such other houses in the 
village as still encumber the site: but it is always 
possible that new developments may appear on the 
northern or village side, and that the two months 
and a half during which we can still work, may be 
sufficient to complete the undertaking. 


D. G. Hocartu. 
Kuki, PApuo, Cyprus, 
March 8, 1888. 


ANTIQUITIES AT ANTWERP.—The little Museum of 
Antiquities fitted up in the Steen or old Castle of 
Antwerp consists principally of objects belonging to 
the Middle Ages or to a later period, but contains a 
few Greek and Roman antiquities, of which a de- 
scription may be found in the Catalogue du Musée 
d@’ Antiquités (Anvers, 1885, 3rd ed.), industriously 
prepared by M. P. Génard. The Museum also 
possesses a small collection of Egyptian antiquities, 
of which a separate catalogue, also by M. Génard, 
has been published (Anvers, 1881). Among these is 
a marble relief (length 0.51, ht. 0.37) from Alexan- 
dria (‘Colonne de Pompée’), belonging to the well- 
known ‘banqueting’ class, but inadequately described 
in the catalogue (p. 28, no. 150) as ‘ Bas-relief repré- 
sentant une scene de famille.’ I give the following 
description from a note made by me during a recent 
visit to the Museum :—Beardless male figure, wearing 
himation over lower limbs, and with head bare, 
reclining on a couch, facing. In his right hand he 
holds a cornucopiae, in his left a bow], resting on a 
cushion, from which a serpent rising up beside him 
is feeding. At the end of the couch a youthful 
female figure, wearing chiton and peplos, is seated, 
facing. On the left side of the Relief stands a youthful 


male attendant, wearing short chiton, and holding 
in right, simpulum: near his right hand, krater on 
stand. Before the couch, a table with food. In the 
upper left-hand corner of the Relief, horse’s head, in 
panel, looking right. The Relief, which is of tolerable 
workmanship, is uninscribed. 

Warwick Wroru. 


The Numismatic Chronicle, third series, vol. vii. 
(1887), part iii. 

Perey Gardner, ‘New Greek Coins of Bactria and 
India.’ Rare and interesting specimens lately acquired 
by the British Museum, the most important of which 
is a large silver coin (a decadrachm) found at Khullum 
in Bokhara: Obverse, Greek horseman charging with 
his lance a retreating elephant on the back of which 
are two warriors resisting the attack. Reverse, a king 
(Alexander the Great ?) wearing a cuirass and holding 
thunderbolt and spear. The writer considers that 
this coin was struck ‘on the occasion of some notable 
victory won by a Greek king of Bactria [possibly 
Eucratides or Heliocles] over the invading hordes of 
Yueh-chi in the second century B.c.’—-Perey Gardner, 
‘The Exchange-value of Cyzicene Staters.’ The 
writer examines Demosthenes, Phormio, p. 914; 
Xenophon, Anab. v. 6, 23: vii. 3,10; ef. Anabd. i. 
3, 21, and i. 5, 6, and gives the results of accurate 
weighings of several Cyzicene coins. The conclusion 
arrived at is that the Cyzicene electrum stater was of 
the same value as the Daric.—Arthur J. Evans, ‘On 
a Coin of a Second Carausius, Caesar in Britain in 
the Fifth Century.” On a rude bronze Roman coin 
bearing the inscription ‘ Domino Carausio Ces.’ This 
coin must have been struck much later than the time 
of the well-known Carausius (A.D. 287-293) and may 
have been coined at the beginning of the fifth century 
by another British ruler named Carausius, hitherto 
unknown. Reviews: Head’s Historia Numorum, by 
Prof. J. H. Middleton. 





W. Wrorn. 


[The above was accidentally omitted in the March 
number.) 


Annuaire de la Société francaise de Numismatique, 
1888, Jan.—Feb. 

A. Oreschnikow, ‘The Chronology of the coins of 
Asander.’ The dates proposed are: Asander, Archon 
of Bosporus in B.c. 44; King in B.c. 41; Death of 
Asander, B.c, 16—15, W. W. 





SUMMARIES OF 


Athenaeum: 31 March, 1888 ; Review of Godet’s 
‘Corinthians’ (transl.), and of Bishop Ellicott’s ; 
Mr. Walker in a note maintains the connexion of 
haupt and caput for ‘Indo-Germanic @ and probably & 
before p, b and f are represented by Germanic au in 
open syllables.'—7 April ; Review of Archer Hind’s 
‘Timaeus,’ and of Gomme’s ‘Romano-British Re- 
mains,’ 


Academy: 31 March ; Review by T. Hodgkin of 
Bradley’s ‘Goths."—7 April; the correspondence on 
the Cod. Amiatinus is renewed by P. Corssen, and on 
14 April by Martin Rule. 


American Journal of Philology. No. 32, Dec. 
1887. 

Robinson Ellis, Further notes on the poems of the 
Appendix Vergiliana: one excellent emendation may 
be noticed, for ‘quae lacerant avidas inimico pectore 


PERIODICALS. 


mentes’ (Cul. 60) read ‘q. 1. a nimia cuppedine 
mentes.’—B. Perrin, The Odyssey under Historical 
source-criticism, points out how Kirchhoff’s theory 
has been developed by Wilamowitz-Méllendorf and 
Seeck.—R. C. Seaton, Symplegades and Planctae, 
endeavours to prove that they are distinct in Homer, 
and were not identified till a comparatively late 
period.—Karl Brugmann, Der Ursprung der lateini- 
schen Gerundia und Gerundiva. Amandus is for 
ama-tn-us (as pando for patno) with a suffix appearing 
in the related languages, faci-e-ndus is modelled on 
the present participle, faci-undus is to faci-endus 
as euntis to tens. —H. W. Smyth, On poetical 
words in Cyprian prose, quotes Homeric forms and 
words which oceur in Cyprian inscriptions. — W. 
Everitt proposes to read ‘aedonis’ for ‘idoneus’ in 
Catull. 29, 8.—H. W. Smyth gives an appreciative 
review of Jebb’s Introduction to Homer. 
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Hermes, vol. xxii. part 4 contains : 


1. G. Kaibel, Sententiarum Liber Quartus, in 
which among others the following are the most 
notable conjectures: (a) Aristoph. Thesmoph. 162, 
xAwais O boomep appoviay éximioay: (B) he rejects 
498 and alteis 499 to GAA’ ads yuh, K.7.A.: (y) he 
also rejects 32: (6) Thuc. viii. 67 for égeiva: pév 
‘AOnvaiwy avatpémew (or avermeiv) yvdunr, he reads 
eteivar pev (’A@ny.) avart eimeiv yvounv: (e) Arche- 
stratus apud Athen. (vii. 101 f.) for épwerdy eis 
Hdaros orepdvovs, he suggests Mepoepdyns €dos evore- 
pavov. 

2. J. Rasson, Zur Hekabe des Euripides. He finds 
evidence of interpolation in the play: (a) 92-97 are 
inconsistent with 40, 305 and 390, and 262-266 
are probably spurious: (8) 119, 120, 135, 267-8, 
also point to a different version of Achilles’ demand 
for avictim: (y) 216 and 217 are probably not spoken 
by the Chorus but by Polyxena: (8) nor can 141-143 
be genuine. Toestablish this he shows by reference to 
other plays that the Chorus in the Parados only refers 
to what has been stated in the prologue, and never 
introduces any fresh action: (€) this leads to the 
further conclusion that 104-143 are all interpolated 
and also 187-246, and 267-270. Rasson then recon- 
structs what he believes to have been the course of 
the play up to the entrance of Odysseus at line 218 : 
(¢) the Chorus atpa movrias atpa x.7.A. is inconsistent 
with 98-103, where the Trojan women are already 
allotted to their masters, and is probably an inter- 
polation, formed on the Chorus in the Troades 
197-233. 

3. M. Rothstein, Jn Jibellum de Sublimitate con- 
jectanea critica consists partly in defence of the 
original readings against conjectures of critics : partly 
in defending certain conjectures of his own. 

4. Th. Mommsen, Die rémischen Provinzialmilizen. 
An appendix to Die Conscriptionsordnung in vol. xix, 
After mentioning an important inscription lately 
found at Saintes, probably of the Augustan period, to 
an ‘evocato gaesatorum DC Raetorum castello Ircavio,’ 
Mommsen collects the passages relating to those 
troops which belong neither to the legions nor 
auxiliaries Of these the most important are C.Z. Z. 
x. 6089: Hygin. c. 29: C.LZ. iii. 13896: Tac. Hist. 
i. 67: C.1.L. v. 586: Tac. Hist. ii. 12: CLL. ix. 
3044: Tac. Hist. i. 68: C.LL. viii. 2728: CLL. 
vii. 1002: Tac. Hist. iii. 5: Ann. xii. 49: Arrian. 
ce. 7: C.1.L. v. 5267: Henz. 6729: C.L.L. iii. 803 : 
C.1.L. viii. 9045. The provincial militia were clearly 
a distinct branch of the service, 7d oupupaxixdy 
(Arrian): symmacharit (Hyginus): awxilia provin- 
cialium (Tacitus): 7d orpatiwrtixdy ris émapxelas 
(Inscrip. at Tomi). It appears (1) that senatorial 
provinces had no militia : (2) nor the most civilized 
of the imperial : (3) frontier considerations decide their 
presence or absence: e.g. Helvetii, Palmyreni: (4) 
they appear chiefly in procuratorial provinces taken 
over from client-kings : e.g. Raetia, Noricum, Alpine 
rovinces : (5) and in recently conquered provinces 
ike Britain and Dacia. They were not imperial 
troops: were paid by the communities themselves, 
and ranked below not only legionaries and auxiliaries 
but even classiarii ; they were usually commanded 
by pracpositi not of equestrian rank. They were 
employed locally in their own districts, though after 
Hadrian sometimes at a distance, and as part of the 
imperial forces, but while nationality disappeared in 
the other torces, it still marked these militia-nwmeri. 
They are not to be confounded (1) with purely 
municipal troops mentioned in lex coloniae Genetivae, 
(2) with police or gens d’armes. 

5. R. Scholl, Polykrite. A funeral stele was found 
at Athens in 1870 with a male and female figure 
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inscribed Lysimachos and Polykrite. These are 
identified with the grandson and granddaughter of 
Aristides. Plutarch mentions a decree (Arist. 27) 
granting public assistance to Polykrite in memory of 
Aristides. This is illustrated from a decree of the 
Epigoni period in which similar reward was granted 
to a Timosthenes on account of the merits of his 
grandfather, and the decree given in full may be 
taken as an example for all similar cases. 

6. E. Maas, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des 
Griech. Prosa, An attempt to prove (1) that the wep) 
gvaav of Hippokrates contains imitations from the 
éyxautov “EAXévns of Gorgias: (2) that the MaAa- 
bndous amrodoyla of Gorgias is authentic: (3) that the 
two speeches of Gorgias are the earliest specimens of 
Attic prose: (4) that the discussion on democracy 
(Hat. iii, 80-82) was taken from the sophistical 
rémot, and was not the invention of Herodotus: 
(5) that Isokrates in his third Oration, § 29, draws 
from the same réro, adding some points omitted 
by Herodotus: (6) that these réro: were probably 
contained in the kataBaAAovtes Ady: of Protagoras. 

7. Th. Mommsen, Zahkl- und Bruchzeichnen. 
Numeral signs, the starting-point of all word- 
abbreviations in Latin, are generally used in business 
or official statements and citations from books, and 
after Actium in the titles of magistrates. The signs 
for the small unit (-), the large unit (1), five (v), 
and ten (x) were earlier than the introduction of the 
Greek alphabet. The signs for 50 (¥ b Lob ), 
100 (probably ©), 1000 (D), were the Greck aspirates 
x, 9,and@. From these the Romans got D (500), 
@® (10,000), @ (100,000), &e. The assimilation 
of numeral signs to the letters I, V, X, L, C, D 
was later. M, however, was never a sign for 1,000, 
though sometimes an abbreviation for mille. So 
X = 10,000: V = 5,000: [KX] = 1,000,000: D= 
500,000 (see lex Rubria), but for 100 million and 
upwards use was still made of @ and its multiples. 
Some confusion was caused after Augustus by the 
custom of distinguishing numerals from letters by a 
horizontal line over them: thus III sometimes = 3 ; 
sometimes = 3,000. When several signs were placed 
together, they were added or subtracted, according 
as the higher or lower number came first ; ¢.g. 
IIL = 48: CCCX.|, = 340, &. The original signs 
for fractions were — (the small unit = yy), § 
(semis = 4), and 3 (semuncia = y). The use of the 
precious metals mide further subdivision necessary ; 
and the small unit (uncia) was divided into twenty- 
four parts. Thus > (scripulum) = zy of uncia = 
gis of as: 3 (sicilicus) = 4 of uncia = yy of as: 
2 (sextula) = 4 of uncia = yy of as: 2 (dimidia 
sextula) = yy of uncia = y}; of as. By combination 
of these signs units could be broken up as far as 
zis; though 4 , 2 , and 2 were seldom used, 
being generally reduced to scruples; the scruple 
being often used as an exponent with the number 
prefixed: eg PXISZ=—E9V = 11 Ibs. 94 oz. 
5 scr. For weights this system was universal; it 
could also be used for the as, both heavy and reduced, 
and also for the silver currency, the denarius being the 
unit. Of this the quinarius is semis, and the sesterce 
quadrans, while the as would be 3 2 Ze. yy + #y = e- 
On the introduction of the Greek silver coin, the 
nummus, the decimal division into libellae was intro- 
duced with it, and accordingly .S = 35,: — (libella) 
= zy: % (sembella) = 35: T (terruncius) = 75. 
This decimal system was also applied to the oldest 














copper coinage (1) with the sesterce or nummus of 
24 asses as unit—ratio sestertiaria—when the du- 
pondins = # = §_—: the as = #? = _ _:; 
thesemis = $ = - —: the quadrans = yy = — ; or 
(2) with the denarius as unit—ratio denariaria—w _ 
the oes =4= S$: the sesterce =} = _ 5 ; 
the as = x45 = —, ia the quadrans = J, = T. 
The exponent he sesterces was N, or HSN, for 
denarii %. The whole article is most interesting and 
important. 

8. Chr. Hiilsen, Das Pomerium Roms in der 
Kaiserzit. A discussion on the Pomerium as extended 
by Claudius, Vespasian, and Hadrian, based on an 
examination of the boundary cippi in C.1.Z. vi. 
1231-33. Two plans are added. 

9. B. Kiibler, Zum Julius Valerius de rebus gestis 
Alexandri. Kiibler has collated the two MSS. 
Aimbrosianus P. sup. 49 and Parisinus 4880, and 
offers some corrections of the two editions by Mai 
(1817) and E. Miiller in the appendix to Diibner’s 
Arrian (1846), The work is chiefly interesting on 
account of its peculiar Latinity. 

Miscellen : (a) U. Wilcken, Die Chalkus-siglen in 
der griechischen Cursive. Correcting Wessely, who 


1 _— 


makes x and x both stand for 1 chalk., although a 
Vienna papyrus shows that x + x = 4 chalk, 

B ° 
Wilcken proves that 1 ch. = x: 2 ch. = x or x 


Y 

(o being the cursive form of 8): 3ch. = x: 4ch. = 4, 
ae. half an obul: 5 ch. = 6x, &e. (6) G. Knaack, 
Zur Phaethonsage, argues that Lucretius v. 400, 
‘scilicet ut veteres Graium cecinere poetae,’ does not 
refer to Hesiod and Euripides, but to an unknown 
Alexandrian poet who seems to have first introduced 
the idea of a universal éxartpwots. (c) Bruno Keil, Der 
Marcianus 415 des Isokrates (2). (d) P. Stengel, @voiat 
&onovda. <A schol. to Soph. Qed. Kol. 100, speaks 
of them as kara téxny eis 20s mpocABvdoam. Stengel 
identifies them with purificatory sacrifices, which 
require blood of victim, and are not ordinary but 
extraordinary (kata tuxnv not Kata vduov). (e) S. 
Fraenkel, Mariades—Cyriades (Momms. Lom. Gesch. 
v. 431, n. 1), two forms of the same name. The 
Semitic Mar = lord = xépios. (f) F. Burger, Sticho- 
metrisches zu Demosthenes. (g) J. 8. van Veen, 
Gelliana. 


Archiv fur Lateinische Lexicographie v. 1. 
Kleidung und Wohnung im Sprichwort (A. Orro). 
Continuation of this useful series of papers. As in 
some previous articles in the series, a few details are 
open to criticism. 

[P. 1. More parallels to Juv. x. 22, are given by 
Mr. Mayor. P. 2. Cie. de Orat 2.265 tanquam nudus 
nuces legeret is left unexplained. Is it possible that 
the reference is to some conjurer's tricks? P. 3. 
Juvenal’ s facinus maioris abollac (iii, 115) is explained 
as sceleris potioris (schol. ). But it is probable from 
the supplementary note in Mr. Mayor’s fourth edition 
that maior abolla is the philosopher’s great cloak, 
duplex pannus in Hor. Lpist. i. 17.25. This re- 
sembles the older interpretation, also given by the 
scholia and adopted Archiv v. 118, by Wolfflin, quasi 
sanctioris philosophi, except that maioris is taken 
differently. P. 6. Caligatus in Juv. iii. 322, does 
not mean ‘schnell,’ but ‘as a soldier,’ z.e. I will serve 
in your ranks (Mayor on xvi. 24). ‘T'urnebus Adver's. 
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181, explains audax miles. P. 7. The slang tondere 
‘cheat’ is not derived, as Dr. Otto strangely imagines, 
from ‘the difficulty of shaving a man well.’ The 
metaphor of our English ‘ fleece’ is obvious enough. 
P. 12. Plant. Miles 1140 figam palum in parietem is no 
proverb, but a development of architectus used just 
before. |—Die Partikel ecce (Albr. Kohler). Almost a 
lexicographical article, discussing ecce, ecewm &e., ecce 
with acc. (commonest in early and late Latin), ecce 
with autem, tibi, quam, &e. ‘ Satur’ wnd die davon 
abgeleiteten Worter (A. Funck). An interesting paper. 
‘The derivation of saéwr is uncertain, the meaving 
cibo plenus ; it is common till ecclesiastical Latin, 
when its odd form makes it vanish. Sadwritas is the 
‘*seltnerer, sinnlicherer Ausdruck fiir satietas.” The 
common explanation of lanx satura is uncertain: 
satura can only be proved to mean a ‘‘reichhaltiges 
Gemenge mannigfacher Dinge.’”’ Of the literary 
satura Nettleship’s theory is probably right.’ ZLaus 
alicuius (Havet) Cie. Verr. 5.3, has subjective geni- 
tive laudem populi Rom. as Quint. xii. 10, 72. 
oe und zugehériges (W. Schmitz) ef. Archiv 

315. Litteratura (E. W.) means (@) ypaupatinh 

<ieatenaiiion in reading and writing’ (so Vitruv. 
132, 24 R). literary education, &e. ; (6) ‘literature,’ 
first in Vitruv. 133, 28 R, then in Tertullian and the 
Fathers = heathen literature as opposed to scriptura, 
the Bible. Substantiva personalia auf -o-onis (H. 
Fisch), A list with comments. ‘The words were 
numerous but vulgar or colloquial and avoided by 
Cicero, ke. Their sense is usually depreciatory.’ 

[Two or three notes may be made on this valuable 
paper. Babylo is not for babylonius in Ter. Adelph. 
915, but a bold adaptation of the name of the city. 
To bibo should be added bibio, which | have found in 
the Balliol Glossary, bibiones sunt qui in vino nas- 
cuntur, quos vulgo mustiones appellant. Blato is 
quoted from Gloss. Steph. p. 31. It occurs in no 
other glossary that I can find, and is probably an 
error for blatero. Historio is not a real word, but 
invented to explain Isidore’s derivation of histrio. 
Humilio is perhaps from homo, rather than from 
humilis, Mustio is a well-attested word: it is 
given by Isidore and in some glossaries. Paritio 
cannot be — out of apparitio. The latter in 

Cic. Q. Fr. ii. 4, is an abstract used as a concrete, 
and not sont a ‘ personal substantive in -o.’ The 
names of animals i in -o may be increased by cabo: see 
M. Warren’s Saint Gall glossary, ¢c. 7, cabo : cavallus 
(i.e. caballus). Dr. Fisch has overlooked a curious 
gloss bulones: ipsi sunt cetarti qui diversa genera 
piscium vendunt (Bodl. Gl. ; Mai. vi. 512, &e.), 
though the word is perhaps not correctly given.] 
Lexicographical articles by H. Ploen and E. Wolfflin 
on forty words, from abolefacio to abrenuntio, with 
special ‘Erlauterungen’ to aborior and aboleo. Quar- 
ranta (E. W.) and ambagio (H. Nettleship). Abie- 
talis (KE. W.). Occurs Sen. Aen. xi. 667. Vulgdr- 
lateinische Substrate (G. Grober). Words beginning 
with Q. R. Miscellen: the most noticeable are ‘on 
the domestic cat and meaning of cattws’ (Sittl.), ex- 
planation of totiens quinguiens, &¢., as = ‘ going 5 &e 
times’ (Stowasser), animabilis, pulsus (Hauler), 
per omnia (E. W.). Litteratur, Merguet’s new lexicon 
to Cicero is noticed favourably. The ‘Sprechsaal’ 
contains ‘questions’ 201-280, answers returnable by 
March, 1889. The continuation of the Archiv is, 
therefore, fairly certain. 


F. HAVERFIELD. 
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ENGLISH BOOKS, 


Aristophanes. Acharnians. With Introduction, Notes, 
and a Dialectical Glossary, by W. W. Merry. 12mo. 
Oxford. Clarendon Press. 3s. 

Brugmann (K.) Elements of the Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Indo-Germanic Languages. Vol. I. : 
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